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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolret  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  %rar  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  they 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Dr  For. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

As  we  anticipated,  there  was  no  disraption  of  the 
Liberal  party  on  Monday.  For  that  evening,  indeed, 
the  elements  of  the  party  seemed  to  be  resolved  into  a 
primeval  state  of  chaos;  the  Opposition  was  divided 
against  itself ;  bat  the  sun  rose  next  morning  upon  a 
resumption  of  something  ver^  mach  like  the  old  rela¬ 
tions.  Irat  amantium  amorts  redintegratio.  We  must 
say  we  think  Mr.  Gladstone  acted  very  wisely  in  with¬ 
drawing,  if  “  withdrawing  **  is  the  right  word,  all  but 
his  first  two  Kesolntions,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  party,  but 
for  enabling  its  united  strength  to  be  used  against 
the  warlike  tendencies  of  the  Government.  A  dis¬ 
ruption  was  to  bo  deprecated  at  this  moment,  not 
so  much  in  the  interests  of  the  party  as  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation.  Tt  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Resolations  that  were  left  meant  nothing.  Perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Courtney  said,  both  of  them  were  propositions 
from  which  the  Government  could  not  disagree.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  no  persons  could  be  more  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  action  of  the  Porte  in  connexion  with 
Lord  Derby*s  despatch  of  September  21  than  Lord 
Derby’s  colleagues.  Then  again  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Governmeut  are  of  opinion  that  the  Porte  has 
forfeited  all  claim  to  our  moral  and  material  sup¬ 
port,  otherwise  we  should  be  at  war  on  behidf 
of  Turkey  at  the  present  moment.  But  if  these  pre¬ 
sumptions  are  cori’ect,  why  did  not  the  Government 
accept  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  two  Resolutions  ?  Why, 
but  because  their  followers  will  not  let  them  ?  Because 
Lord  Derby’s  colleagues  are  not  at  one.  Because  some 
of  them  think  the  Porte’s  contempt  of  Lord  Derby’s 
despatch  another  proof  of  its  indomitable  pluck.  It 
is  absurd  to  say  that  the  affirmation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Resolations  would  embarrass  the  Goverument,  unless 
they  secretly  approve  of  the  Porte’s  contempt  of  their 
remonstrances,  and  secretly  desire  to  lend  the  Porte, 
when  the  proper  moment  arrives,  material  as  well  as 
moral  support. 


Mr.  Gladstone’s  Resolutions  were  really  directed  against 
the  unavowed  tendencies  of  the  Government,  against  the 
power  behind  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  and  they  have 
produced  such  a  change  m  the  political  situation  as  has 
rarely  been  witnessed.  The  effect  of  them  from  first  to 
last,  of  the  public  meetings  in  their  favour,  and  of  the 
debate  raised  upon  them,  has  been  the  entire  and 
it  is  to  be  hop^  final  suppression  of  Pro-Turkism. 
Pro-Turkism  was  again  gathering  head,  and  but 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  there  is  no  saying  where  it  might 
by  this  time  have  carried  us.  It  was  time  that  the 
proposition  that  the.  Turkish  Government  is  un¬ 


worthy  of  moral  or  material  support  should  be  fixed 
firmly  in  the  conviction  of  the  country.  If  the 
Liberal  party  are  agreed  upon  that,  it  would  have 
beeu  an  incalculable  misfortune  if  their  division  upon  the 
practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  had  prevented 
them  from  continuing  to  impress  it  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  all  their  force.  Once  let  it  be  unequivo¬ 
cally  admitted  that  the  Ottoman  Government  cannot 
be  maintained  as  it  is,  and  we  have  a  tolerably 
firm  basis  to  work  upon.  If  the  Government  had 
recognised  this  a  year  ago,  and  acted  upon  it,  things 
might  have  been  different  now.  As  for  tying  them 
down  to  any  particular  form  of  coercion,  although 
wo  may  hold  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  shrink 
from  coercion  if  circumstances  demand  it,  that  is 
another  affair — that  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  other 
Powers,  concerning  which  the  Government  of  the  day 
must  always  possess  special  information.  If  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  persevered  with  his  fourth  Resolution,  wo 
should  have  considered  it  wise  to  throw  it  into  one  or 
other  of  two  forms  ;  either  that  we  should  not  refuse  to 
co-operate  with  other  Powers  in  the  application  of  force 
to  Turkey,  or  that  the  Government  deserved  censure  for 
having  refused  such  co-operation,  at  the  various 
moments  when,  as  we  know  from  published  documents, 
it  was  practicable. 


One  of  the  great  gains  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Resolutions  has  been  to  draw  from  Mr.  Cross  a 
definition  of  those  English  interests  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
may  call  for  our  interference.  **  In  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  we  are  absolutely  impartial.  Whether 
that  war  will  produce  the  results  which  it  is  supposed 
will  be  produced  is  another  matter.  Although  our  . 
efforts  will  be  directed  to  prevent  that  war  irom  ^ 
spreading,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  say  where  it . 
will  stop.  There  are  English  interests,  there  are  j 
European  interests,  there  are  Indian  interests,  there  ^ 
are  world- wide  interests  which  may  be  ebpeerned.  We  f 
do  not  want  additional  territory — we  want  pothing. 
We  wish  this  war  had  not  broken  out.  Batoum  and 
other  places  have  been  spoken-  of,  but  there  is  the 
Suez  Canal  in  which  not  only  England,  but  the  world, 
is  seriously  concerned.  Why  the  Saez  Canal  should  be 
attacked  by  Russia  in  any  shape  I  cannot  imagine. 
Whether  attacked  by  Russia  or  by  Turkey,  that  is  a. 
question  of  not  only  English,  but  European  intbrbst. 
It  is  the  road  from  the  West  to  the  East  of  the  worM.  ‘ 
Take  another  place  in  which  not  simply  England,  bht ' 
the  world  is  iuterested.  I  mean  Egypt.  .  Well,  what  * 
am  I  to  say  about  the  Treaties  as  'to  the 'Strains  of  thw* 
Dardanelles  and  the  possession  of  Constaptiaqple  7/'ts . 
it  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war  between  Ruto&  and . 

I  Turkey,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Christians  in 
^  Turkey  that  Constantinople  should  be  either  attabksd,^ 
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approached,  or  occupied  i?  I  say  nft  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  no  cooctry  in  Europf»  coakl  regard  with 
indifference  ;  and  when  I  mention  them  I  hope  they  are 
80  remote  that  they  will  not  praetically  arise.  But  they 
are  questions  which  must  be  considered  by  any  British 
Government,  and  which  any  Ministry,  ev6n  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  himself  were  at  its 
head,  would  not  dare  to  neglect,  or  if  it  did,  the  country 
would  very  soon  send  it  an  answer  which  it  could  not 
mistake.”  This  is  all  as  it  should  be,  except  the  vague- 
ness  in  the  word  “  approached,”  as  regards  Constanti¬ 
nople,  which  was  inevitable.  Mr.  Cross  could  not  be 
expected  to  define  more  precisely  what  he  would  con¬ 
sider  an  “  approach  ”  to  Constantinople.  We  can  all 
understand  that  if  the  Suez  Canal,  or  Egypt,  or  Con¬ 
stantinople  is  attacked  or  threatened,  England  cannot 
remain  unconcerned.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  Government,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Cross,  con¬ 
sider  that  Europe,  as  well  as  England,  is  interested  in 
those  contingencies,  and  that  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  of  their  arising.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  he 
should  disclaim  interest  in  Batoum,  regarding  which 
many  voices  in  the  Conservative  camp  have  been 
sounding  the  war-note. 


Mr.  Gladstone  was  particularly  happy  in  bis  ridicule 
of  the  exaggerated  conception  which  some  people  seem 
to  have  of  British  interests.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  language  which  is  held  among  the  supporters 
of  the  Government  ...  is  language  the  purpose 
of  which,  distinct  and  unconcealed,  is  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  war — and  for  what  war  ?  Not  for 
war  under  the  name  of  a  war  on  the  side  of  Turkey, 
but  one  to  be  undertaken  under  some  pretext  of 
British  interest.  Now  what  are  British  interests  ? 
And  for  what  purpose  is  that  phrase  being  used? 
The  phrase  is  the  most*  elastic  in  the  world.  Con¬ 
sider  the  position  of  this  Empire.  Consider  how  from 
this  little  island  we  have  stretched  out  our  arms  into 
every  port  in  the  world.  Consider  how  our  commerce 
finds  its  way  into  every  port  on  the  surface  of  the 
world.  And  then  I  ask  you  what  quarrel  can  ever  arise 
between  any  two  countries  or  what  war  in  which  you 
may  not,  if  you  be  so  minded,  set  up  British  interests  as 
a  ground  of  war.  That  is  the  case  in  India  in  par- 
ticular.  We  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  as  a  com¬ 
pany  of  merchants,  we  develop  the  arts  and  arms  of 
conquerors,  wo  rule  over  a  vast  space  of  territory  con¬ 
taining  206,000,000  people,  and  what  do  we  say  ?  We 
lay  a  virtual  claim  to  a  veto  upon  all  .the  political  ar¬ 
rangements  of  all  the  countries  and  seas  w'hich  can  pos¬ 
sibly  constitute  any  one  of  the  routes  between  England 
and  the  East.  Wo  say  to  one  State,  you  must  do 
nothing  in  the  Black  Sea  at  Batoum,  because  Batoum 
and  Erzeroum  may  one  day  become  a  route  to  the 
East.  We  say  you  must  do  nothing  in  Syria  or  Bagdad, 
because  wo  may  finally  discover  the  valley  of-  the 
Euphrates  to  bo  the  best  route  to  the  East.  The  Suez 
Canal  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
thought  by  some  of  these  pretenders  that  w'e  have  rights 
there  which  are  quite  distinct  in  kind  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  assert  our 
mastery  there  w-ithout  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.”  Mr.  Cross’s  answer  to  this,  which  we 
have  quoted,  was  highly  satisfactory.  It  was  that  he 
entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  repudiated  root 
and  bran^  the  views  of  his  supporters, 


Of  course  the  Opposition  made  a  great  deal  out  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  third  and  fourth  Resolutions.  Mr. 
Cross  was  especially  incisive  on  the  point  of  coercion. 
“  I  w’ant,”  he  said,  “  to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  if 
any  gentleman  who  has  taken  any  part  in  these  meetings 
has  ever  put  to  the  people  of  this  country  this  question 
straight  out Will  you  go  to  war  ?  ’  And  that  is  the 
question  which  you  shirk  to-night.  That  is  the  one 
thing  that  you  do  not  dare  to  put  to  the  country  and  to 
this  House.  Are  you  prepared  to  go  to  w'ar  against 
Turkey,  as  an  ally  of  Russia  ?  The  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  will  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  me.  I^t  him 


■  - n,.-- 

answer  that  question  if  he  oaik^-^noli  in  a  doze»t  or 
even  a  hundred  aeotences — but  by  ^  simple  **lSes* 
or  *  Na*  It  is  a  simple  question.  It-  is  a  vital  qpes- 
tioB.  It  is  a  question  that  admits  of  no  deviation. 
It  can  only  be  answered  in  a  monosyllable  one  way  or 
the  other.  Are  you  prepared  to  engage  the  country  in 
a  war  with  Russia  as  an  ally  against  Turkey  ?  We.  did 
not  get  at  the  answer  to  that  question  in  the  long 
wrangle  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  we  heard  that  the 
third  and  fourth  Resolutions  were  to  be  withdrawn.” 
This  looks  very  plain,  direct,  and  straightforward.  But  it 
is  really  an  evasion.  It  may  be  that  the  time  has  gone  by 
for  coercion,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  get  a  union 
of  the  European  Powers  with  that  object,  that  the 
amount  of  disagreement  revealed  among  them  during 
the  last  year  would  make  coercion  more  difficult,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  make  the  Turks  persist  longer  in  hope  of 
a  split  in  their  connsels,  and  yet  the  Government  is 
none  the  less  culpable  for  allowing  the  proper  moment 
to  slip. 


Mr.  Cross’s  challenge  concerning  a  coercion  policy 
was  taken  up  in  a  bold  and  powerful  speech  by  Mr. 
Courtney,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  events  in  the 
debate,  and  may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  question.  Although  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
defence  of  the  third  and  fourth  !^solutions,  as  worded 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,'  it  is  the  first  complete  exposition 
given  in  Parliament  of  a  coercive  policy,  a  policy  not  to 
be  pursued  regardless  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances, 
not  necessarily  to  be  implemented  by  choosing  the  present 
moment  to  go  to  war  as  the  ally  of  Russia  without  con¬ 
sidering  what  the  other  Powers  are  prepared  to  do,  but 
a  policy  to  be  kept  in  mind  and  reduced  to  action  w’hen- 
ever  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs.  Mr.  Courtney  is  of 
opinion  that  opportunities  have  already  occurred  for 
the  judicious  employment  of  coercion,  he  feels  certain 
that  they  will  soon  occur  again,  and  he  thinks  that  our 
Government  should  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
This  policy  is  in  truth  the  practical  if  not  the  logical 
consequence  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  contrary  to 
European  interests  and  to  English  interests  to  do  anything 
to  maintain  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  it  is.  Mr.  Courtney  is 
strongly  opposed  to  keeping  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  it 
is.  ”  Our  policy,”  he  said,  “  was  that  of  maintaining 
unaltered  the  stahis  quo  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  There 
was  another  policy — namely,  that  of  assisting  as  much  as 
possible  in  its  gradual  dismemberment.  He  ventured  to 
say  that  a  policy  of  wisdom  was  that  policy  which  recom¬ 
mended  dismemberment.  He  advocated  dismem¬ 
berment,  in  the  first  place,  because,  although  it  did 
not  depend  on  ns  at  all  whether  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  should  be  dismembered,  it  did  depend  upon 
us  whether  it  should  be  dismembered  one  way  or 
another.  This  was  not  a  new  question.  It  was  300  or 
4<K)  years  old.  It  was  200  years  at  least  since  the  Ottoman 
Empire  began  to  decline.  One  by  one  Provinces  had  been 
taken  from  it,  and  a  great  improvement  had  resulted  in 
the  condition  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  condition  of  those 
Provinces.  At  one  time  part  of  Hungary  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  change  that  had 
since  occurred  in  the  condition  of  that  part  of  Hungary 
was  such  as  would  occur  in  Bulgaria  when  it  ceased  to 
be  an  Ottoman  Province.  The  change  that  would  occur 
in  respect  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  was  equally 
clear.  That  equilibrium  was  threatened  by  the  strenuous 
efforts  to  keep  together  the  parts  of  this  machine  which  had 
in  themselves  no  gravitation  one  to  another.  Every  five 
or  ten  years  an  attempt  was  made,  which  somehow  or  other 
was  put  down,  to  break  off  a  Province  here  or  a  Province 
there.  If,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  old  notion  of  keeping 
these  Provinces  together,  we  directed  our  energy  to  pro¬ 
moting  a  dismemberment  of  this  Empire,  we  should  find 
the  task  before  us,  he  believed,  easy  and  safe.”  One  ex¬ 
cellent  effect  of  Mr.  Courtney’s  speech  is  likely  to  be 
that  it  will  open  people’s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
really  no  middle  way  between  maintaining  the  Ottoman 
Empire  as  it  is — a  constant  source  of  disquiet  and  a 
scandal  to  civilisation,  and  using  force  and  sanctioning 
the  use  of  force  for  its  dissolution. 
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Tcharuk,  from  before  iCara  and  from  Bayaaet.  The 
centre  will  thus  haro  to  force  the  Midachinger  poaitlon ; 
the  Russian  right  will  attack  the  Oiti  position ;  whilst 
the  Russian  left  debonches  upon  Ghorasan  or  Haasan 
Kaleh,  which  would  take  the  Turks  in  the  rear.  This 
explanation  shows  how  groundless  were  the  wild  reports 
last  Saturday  and  Friday  regarding  the  fall  of  Kars,  the 


The  information  we  published  last  Saturday  regard* 
ing  the  operations  in  Asia  Minor  has  been  fully  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  telegraphic  intelligence  received  during 
the  week.  It  was  to  the  effect  that' the  Russians  were 
advancing  in  three  columns  converging  on  Erzeroum, 
after  having  masked  Batoum  and  threatening  Bayaset 
on  the.  south.  We  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
corps  which  took  Bayaset  must  have  infringed  the 
Persian  frontier  east  of  Mount  Ararat.  This  view  we 
find  confirmed  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazette^ 
who  thinks  it  much  more  likely  that  the  Russians  pre¬ 
ferred  the  easy  high-road  from  Nakitsbovan  through 
Persian  territory  to  the  difficult  pass  between  the  Great 
and  Little  Ararat.  The  reason  for  our  belief  that  such 
was  the  fact  was  based  on  the  information  we  had 
received  as  to  a  Russian  corps  being  south  of  Bayaset 
— which  wo  showed  in  our  sketch,  that  sketch  >  having 
been  in  the  printer’s  hands  on  Tuesday-^and  on  our 
knowledge  that  there  had  been  a  large  corp.s,  40,000 
strong,  concentrated  at  Nakitshevan  or  Nakshevan, 
as  long  ago  as  March  24,  when  we  published  the  in¬ 
telligence,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  corps  was 
destined  to  march  on  Van.  Such  being  the  case, 
Bayaset  would  naturally  have  to  be  taken  by  the 
Russians.  Events  have  proved  our  information  and 
our  views  correct ;  more  correct,  in  fact,  than  has  as 
yet  appeared.  For  we  are  able  to  state  that  the  Russian 
forces  have  split  at  Bayaset,  one  portion  advancing  on 
Van  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  whilst  the 
other  is  marching  westwards  towards  Erzeroum — Dia- 
din,  some  twenty-four  miles  west  of  Bayaset,  haying 
already  fallen  into  their  hands. 

Now,  this  fact  of  an  advance  southwards  from 
Bayaset,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Van,  coupled  with 
the  news  we  have  received  from  Tiflis,  that  fresh  bodies 
of  troops  are  being  moved  forward  to  Bayaset,  enables 
us  to  understand  intelligence  received  some  time  back, 
but  which  was  too  disconnected  to  convey  a  clear  idea 
of  its  purport.  But  now  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  there  are  two  distinct  movements  pro¬ 
gressing  in  Asia  Minor.  One  is  the  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood  advance  upon  Erzeroum,  of  which  the  Kars 
operations  are  merely  an  incident ;  and  the  second  is  a 


surrender  of  an  indefinite  number  of  Turkish  battalions, 
varying  from  seventeen  to  thirty,  and  an  advance  of  the 
Russians  at  something  like  express  speed.  The  whole 
of  the  Russian  advance,  so  far,  is  characterised  by  ex¬ 
treme  deliberation  and  oaution.  They  are  feeling  every 
inch  of  their  way,  and  will  certainly  not  attempt  to 
risk  a  check  by  any  premature  attack  before  the  three 
different  corps  can  all  co-operate  against  the  Turkish 
position,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  one,  and  which 
we  foresaw  last  week  would  be  the  one  Mukhtar  Pasha 
would  select.  Of  the  fighting  before  Kars  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  such  contradictory  reports  that  nothing  can  be 
gathered  from  them,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
have  secured  a  position  on  the  hills  west  and  south  of 
the  place,  and  have  thus  inserted  themselves  bet  ween  it 
and  Mukhtar  Pasha’s  extreme  advance  guard. 

Such  is  the  purely  military  situation.  But  if  the 
Persian  frontier  has  been  infringed,  and  the  roads  made 
use  of  that  lead  via  Maku  and  Choi  from  Nakitshevan 
to  Bayaset  and  Van,  a  political  question  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance  arises— to  wit,  whether  Russia  has  concluded  a 
convention  with  Persia  d  la  Ronmania.  We  pointed 
out  on  March  24  that  no  difficulties  were  apprehended 
with  Persia  in  case  of  an  advance  from  Nakitshevan 
through  Persian  territory.  Perha^  we  shall  hear  a 
statement  from  Lord  Derb^  next  Tuesday  in  reference 
to  this  question.  Meanwhile,  we  may  quietly  discount 
the  fall  of  Erzeroum,  so  that  there  need  be  no  cause  for 
stupefaction  when  the  event  occurs. 


THE  SEAT  OP  WAR  ON  THE  DANDBB. 

Last  Saturday  we  stated  that  Russian  trooipB  had 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Aluta.  Of  course  that 
news  was  telegraphed  to  the  Vimss  on  Monday.  The 
Times  also  said  on  Monday  that  the  probability  of  a 


Russian  corps  moving  up  the  Timok  valley  had  inorsased 
I  by  indications  observable  during  the  last  forty-eight 
hours.  So  said  we  on  Saturday.  Strange  that  from 
Saturday  morning  to  Monday  morning  -should  also  bo 
forty-eight  hours,  and  the  Times  intelligence  come  forty- 
eight  hours  too  late.  But  this  is  all  quite  of  a  piece 
with  the  news  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Dobmdsoba  by 
the  Turks — of  their  hurrying  up  their  forces  from 
Widdin,  and,  funniest  of  all,  of  their  threatening  the 
Roumanians  with  the  burnii^  of  Tuldscha  if  the 
Russians  cross  the  Danube.  The  whole  of  the  daily 
papers  provided  us  with  this  latter  information,  and  not 
one  of  them  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  how  the 
Roumanians  could  be  annoyed  by  the  Turks  burning  a 
Turkish  town.  The  fact  is  that  the  news  came 
through  a  Russian  source,  and  referred,  not  to  the  Turks 
threatening  to  burn  Tuldscha,  but  to  shell  and  bum 
Tutschkow,  which  is  opposite  Tuldscha,  and  better 
known  to  the  general  public  by  the  name  of  Ismail. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  plan  of  advance  is  becoming 
clearer  and  clearer,  and  all  the  movements  fully  con¬ 
firming  the  view  which  a  knowledge  of  the  preliminary 
arrangements  enabled  us  to  form.  There  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  troops  occupying  the  Galatz- 
Reni  position,  and  which  are  some  60,000  strong.  This 
force  naturally  keeps  an  equal  force  of  the  Turks  in  the 
line  from  Silistria  to  Tuldscha.  '  At  the  same  time,  all 
the  movements  of  the  Russians  show  that  they  are 
concentrating  the  bulk  of  their  forces  between  Giurgevo 
and  Nicopoli.  One  portion  of  these  forces  will  form 
front  towards  the  Turkish  line,  Rustzuk-Schumla, 
and  will  form  the  left  of  the  Russian  advance, 
supported  by  the  Galatz-Reni  troops.  The  other 
portion  will  take  the  centre  position,  and  bo 
covered  from  an  attack  from  Widdin  by  the  corps 
now  generally  called  the  Timok  Valley  Corps,  but 
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which  to  a  certain  decree  is  a  misnomer,  as  far  as  it 
signifies  a  Russian  aoTance  throngh  Serrian  territory. 
The  information  we  receive  from  Servia  no  longer  admits 
of  any  doubt  that,  both  for  political  and  military  reasons, 
Russia  will  not  violate  Servian  soil.  In  the  first  place, 
the  neutrality  of  Servia  will  protect  their  advance  on 
their  rear  and  on  their  right  fiank ;  whilst  politically  they 
thereby  avoid  provoking  Anstrian  interference,  but  at 
the  same  time  offer  a  great  temptation  to  the  Turks  to  try 
to  flank  them  by  an  advance  from  Nisch,  throngh  the 
Timok  valley  vid  Gurgnsovatz,  and  thus  place  Turkey 
in  the  light  of  an  aggressor  and  free  Servia  from  the 
trammels  imposed  npon  her  by  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
From  a  military  point  of  view,  Turkey  would  be  forced 
to  disregard  the  Servian  frontier  in  case  of  a  Russian 
advance  along  the  Timok  line  of  operations;  and  as 
certainly  the  Servians  would  consider  such  disregard  as 
a  cdsus  belli.  This  explains  the  contradictory  accounts 
received  from  Belgrade,  which  represent  the  Servians 
now  as  arming,  now  as  disarming,  and  speak  of  Mari* 
novich  as  counselling  a  convention  with  Servia  and 
Ristich  as  opposing  it. 

As  regards  the  operations  at  Kalafat  and  Widdin,  as 
well  as  at  other  points  aloi^  the  line,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Pompey  and  Urosar  are  so  much  alike — 
especially  Pompey — that  the  Turks  must  be  forgiven  if 
they  mistake  Roumanians  for  Russians.  Nor,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  can  the  Times  and  other  papers  distinguish  them  ; 
for  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  Roumanians 
were  made  to  withdraw  from  Galatz,  from  Rnstznk, 
from  Turn  Magnrelli,  from  Oreava  and  from  Kalafat, 
when  the  Russian  troops  entered  Ronmania,  and  reap¬ 
peared  after  a  few  days  had  elapsed.  The  solution  lies 
in  the  fact,  as  we  pointed  out  long  ago,  that  detachments 
of  Russian  troops  had  arrived  at  the  points  indicated  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations.  These  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  kept  so  secret  on  the  spot  as  they  can,  appa¬ 
rently,  in  I^ndon,  and  hence  it  is  that  all  reports  of  a 
diminution  of  the  Turkish  forces  around  and  at  Widdin 
had  not  the  slightest  foundation.  The  strengthening  of 
the  Turkish  forces  on  the  Schumla  line  was  effected  by 
reinforcements  from  Adrianople  and  Constantinople. 
As  for  the  farce  about  the  operations  of  the  Turkish 
“  monitors  **  on  the  upper  Danube,  it  can  be  of  no  im¬ 
portance  except  to  the  telegraph  offices  which  transmit 
the  glowing  accounts  of  those  riparian  contests,  which 
descend  to  the  level  of  a  storm  in  a  puddle  when  we 
know  that  these  pretty  little  French  toys,  with  their 
double  screws,  which  have  a  propensity  for  each  work¬ 
ing  the  opposite  way,  have  only  an  “  armouring  ”  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  and  an  armament  of  3^  centi¬ 
metre  guns. 


THE  RUSSIAN  ADVANCE. 

Whilst  the  Russian  commanders  are  busily  concen¬ 
trating  the  forces  destined  to  form  their  left  line  of 
advance  between  Giurgevo  and  Oltenitza,  their  centre 
line  is  rapidly  assuming  shape  on  the  Aluta,  and  small 
detachments  have  already  advanced  to  the  Danube,  and 
occupied  Turn  Magurelli  and  Islash.  It  is  thus  very 
probable  that  the  Russians  intend  crossing  the  Danube 
at  this  point,  the  character  of  which  is  very  clearly 
shown  in  the  annexed  sketch,  not  necessarily  to 
make  their  chief  advance  here,  but  to  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  three  of  the  chief  passes  leading  over 
the  Balkans,  and  thus  cut  some  of  the  Turkish  commu¬ 
nications  with  the  trans- Balkan  districts.  The  ground 
between  the  three  rivers  Iskra,  Vid,  and  Osma  increases 
in  difficulties  towards  the  south,  the  mountains  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  rugged  and  steep,  as  indeed  is 
indicated  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  rivers  and  the 
direction  followed  by  the  high-road  which  crosses  and 
rcci’osses  the  Vid,  between  Nicopoli  and  Lovatz 
•  (Lovtcha)  in  consequence  of  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
country.  It  runs  throngh  the  villages  set  down  in  our 
sketch,  the  most  important  points  being  Kebek,  Barkatz, 
and  Perdilovo.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  east 
of  these  passages  of  the  Balkan  there  is  the  valley  of  the 
Yantra  with  the  entrenched  and  partially  fortified  town 


of  Timova,  the  former  capital  of  ancient  Bulgaria.  To 
the  west  there  is  also  another  series  of  passes  for  which 
Lorn  Palanka  on  the  Danube  would  be  the  starting-point, 
and  which  converge  npon  Sophia  and  Nisch.  The 
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All  three  of  these  passes  only  practicable  for  mountain  gnns. 

(The  rood  from  Nicopoli  to  Lovatz  runs  through  the  villages  set  down 
vid  Plevna.) 


Explanation. 
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Russians  may  choose  either  of  these  three  groups  of 
passages  ;  but  is  not  likely  that  they  will  split  up  their 
forces  amongst^hem  all.  For  many  reasons,  the  above 
passage  would  be  the  best,  especially  as  it  is  farthest 
removed  from  Schumla  in  the  east  and  Widdin  in  the 
west. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE’S  RESO¬ 
LUTIONS. 

The  prolonged  four  nights’  debate  on  the  Eastern 
Question  has  been  followed  with  all  the  interest  which 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  demand,  but  it  is  only  an 
incident  in  a  movement  that  has  saved  the  country  from 
an  act  of  great  folly  and  wickedness.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Resolutions  had  done  their  work  before  he  rose  on 
Monday  evening  to  make  his  speech  in  support  of 
them.  They  had  excited  the  country  to  declare  its 
mind  once  more  with  an  emphasis  tliat  could  not  be 
mistaken  on  our  Eastern  policy,  and  the  declaration 
came  in  time  to  warn  back  the  Government  from  the 
war-path  on  which  they  had  all  but  if  not  altogether 
entered.  We  said  last  week  that  the  Ministers  who 
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have  for  twelve  months  past  in  the  main  directed  our 
foreign  policy  had  re^n  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  for  giving  notice  of  his  Resolntions,  and  events 
hav^  confirmed  the  trnth  of  the  remark.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  once  more  brought  the  country  to  their  aid,  and 
enabled  them  to  resist  the  violent  counsels  of  their  col¬ 
leagues,  and  the  unreasoning  pugnacity  of  their  party  fol¬ 
lowers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  had  the  nar¬ 
rowest  possible  escape  from  being  involved  in  a  war  with 
Russia,  nothin  our  own  interests  but  to  our  own  dishonour, 
and  in  the  interests  of  two  tottering  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments,  one  doomed  by  its  own  crimes  and  incapacities, 
the  other  imperilled  by  the  uncontrollable  accidents  of  its 
position.  By  declaring  war  upon  Russia,  or  provoking  her 
to  declare  war  upon  us,  we  should  not  have  been  fighting 

for  the  maintenance  of  our  own  Empire  in  the  East _ a 

duty  from  which  none  of  us  will  shrink  when  that 
Empire  is  threatened — but  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  qm  in  Turkey  and  in  Austria ;  yet  last  week  the 
war  party  in  the  Cabinet,  the  most  unscrupulous  dema¬ 
gogues  who  have  ever  held  office  in  England,  for  no 
purpose  that  can  be  conceived  except  to  gain  a  little 
passing  applause  out  of  the  popular  hatred  of  Russia, 
were  on  the  point  of  declaring  or  ostentatiously  pro¬ 
voking  war,  and  were  only  stayed  at  the  last  moment 
by  the  discovery  that  the  popularity  of  the  measure 
would  be  less  universal  than  they  had  supposed.  We 
strongly  object  to  imputing  demagogic  motives  to  our 
public  men,  favourite  as  the  practice  is  in  Conserva¬ 
tive  circles ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  the  plain 
word  must  be  used.  There  are  two  men  of  mark  in 
the  preset  Cabinet  whose  political  method  cannot  be 
correctly  described  by  any  other  word.  One  would 
never  think  of  applying  such  a  word  to  the  jovial  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  prone  as  he  is  to  the  use  of 
high-sounding  patriotic  language.  We  only  smile  when 
he  thunders  invectives  at  Russia  and  invites  a  cheer  for 
the  indomitable  pluck  of  the  Turk.  We  know  that  if 
he  were  poked  in  the  ribs  after  one  of  these  utterances, 
he  would  chuckle  as  heartily  as  the  impartial  observer 
over  the  heroic  sounds.  The  First  Lord  is  not  a  dema¬ 
gogue  ;  he  is  the  raw  material  on  which  demagogues 
work.  Nor  would  one  think  of  calling  Lord  Derby 
a  demagogue,  although  he  has  shown  that,  opposed  as  all 
his  instincts  are  to  a  demagogic  policy,  he  is  capable 
from  sheer  weakness  of  will  of  drifting  gradually  into 
such  a  policy,  of  being  worried  and  irritated  into  it  as 
an  escape  from  the  anxieties  of  a  trying  position.  But 
there  is  another  element  in  the  Cabinet,  an  element  of 
vain  personality,  which  partly  by  instinct  and  partly  by 
calculation  is  disposed  to  ti^e  in  popular  passion,  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  popular  cry.  And  this  dangerous 
element  was  just  on  the  point  of  gaining  the  ascendency 
when  the  country  was  once  more  agitated,  and  once  more 
forced  it  into  the  background. 

The  declaration  of  opinion  in  public  meetings  did  not 
come  a  day  too  soon.  All  last  week  there  were  ominous 
rumours,  which,  without  disclosing  in  detail  the  secrets 
of  Downing  Street,  made  it  clear  that  some  mischief  was 
brewing  there,  and  that  the  cautions  spirits  who  had  so 
far  succeeded  in  holding  the  Cabinet  to  a  policy  of 
neutrality  were  in  danger  of  being  overborne.  These 
rumours  were  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  letter  in  the  TimeSy  whose  solemn  declaration 
that  he  wrote  “  not  from  hearsay  but  on  accurate  know¬ 
ledge,”  coming  from  a  man  of  such  a  character,  at  once 
commanded  attention,  and  gave  weight  to  his  apprehen¬ 
sion  “  lest  in  a  few  weeks  the  maddest  and  most  criminal 
thing  that  a  British  Government  could  do  should  be 
done,  and  all  Europe  kindle  into  flames  of  war.”  “  A 
rumour  everywhere  prevails,”  wrote  Mr.  Carlyle,  “  that 
our  miraculous  Premier,  in  spite  of  his  Queen’s  Proclama¬ 
tion  of  Neutrality,  intends  under  cover  of  ‘care  of 
British  interests  ’  to  send  the  English  fleet  to  the  Baltic, 
or  do  some  other  feat  which  shall  compel  Russia  to 
declare  war  against  England.  Latterly  the  rumour  has 
shifted  from  the  Baltic  and  become  still  more  sinister,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  scene,  where  a  feat  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  will  force  not  Russia  only  but  all  Europe 
to  declare  war  against  us.  This  latter  I  have  come 


to  know  as  an  indisputable  fact.”  What  the  precise 
movement  contemplated  was,  whether  the  seizure  of 
Egjpt,  or  the  sending  of  our  fleet  into  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  occupation  of  Constantinople,  is  known  only  to 
those  in  the  confidence  of  the  Cabinet,  but  we  have  been 
saved  from  it  by  the  decided  manifestation  of  opinion 
throughout  the  country.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  on  Saturday,  at  which,  rumour  had  it,  four 
Ministers — Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Carnarvon,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  and  Mr.  Cross — threatened  to  resign  if  this 
hostile  attitude  were  persisted  in.  Whether  this  rumour 
was  strictly  accurate  or  only  an  adumbration  of  the  facts 
few  persons  can  tell,  but  on  Saturday  evening,  at  the 
Royal  Academy  banquet.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was 
able  to  laugh  at  “  the  astonishing  intelligence  ”  con¬ 
veyed  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  letter.  The  “ indisputable  fact” 
in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  letter,  which  no  one  would  dream  of 
doubting,  was  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  intention,  and  we  were 
all  glad  to  learn  that  this  intention  was  so  far  from  being 
executed  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche(|ner  could 
treat  with  becoming  astonishment  the  possibility  of  its 
ever  having  been  entertained.  He  has  to  thank  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Resolutions  for  his  triumph. 

Seeing  that  the  triumph  of  the  peace  party  in  the 
Cabinet  was  due  to  the  meetings  which  have  bwn  held 
since  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Resolntions  were  announced,  Mr. 
Cross  should  have  abstained  from  saying  that  they  do 
not  represent  the  spontaneous  feeling  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  read  what  is  the  feeling  of  the 
country  in  the  matter.  What  stirred  universal  indigna¬ 
tion  last  antnmn  was  the  belief  that  the  Government 
were  giving  moral,  and  were  prepared  to  give  material, 
support  to  Turkey.  The  Government,  through  Lord 
Derby  and  others  of  its  members,  protested  that  they 
were  doing  no  snch  thing.  Th^  declared  that  they  had 
never  promised  the  Turk  to  nght  for  him  ;  they  pro¬ 
duced  despatches  in  which  they  had  warned  the  Porto 
to  expect  no  help  from  England.  As  soon  as  this 
became  clear,  the  agitation  subsided.  Parliament  met. 
In  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  Opposition,  the 
Government  repeated  in  more  precise  terms  the  assur¬ 
ances  they  had  previously  given  to  the  country.  Then 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  began  to  say  that 
there  had  been  nothing  in  the  agitation.  They  crept 
out  once  more  from  the  hiding-places  in  which  they 
had  taken  shelter  while  the  popular  storm  was 
raging,  and  began  an  agitation  of  their  own — an 
agitation,  not  for  Turkey,  but  against  Russia.  But  just 
as  they  seemed  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  the  alarm 
was  given,  and  the  feeling  of  the  country  has  again  been. 
distinctly  shown.  The  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  by  which  the  autumn  agitation  was  allayed, 
and  the  suspected  intentions  by  which  it  has  been  re¬ 
newed  in  the  spring,  show  very  clearly  what  the  people 
want,  and  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their 
instincts.  The  one  thing  upon  which  they  insist  with 
overwhelming  unanimity  is  that  the  Government  shall 
do  nothing  to  prop  up  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  was 
the  fear  of  this  which  excited  them  both  last  autumn 
and  this  spring ;  the  solemn  assurance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  this  lear  was  groundless  was  enough  to  satisfy 
the  pKipular  demand.  Pride  in  freedom  and  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  are  sufficiently  strong  among  the- 
people  to  make  them  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte ;  but  they  are  aware  that  there  may  be  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this,  and  the  majority  have 
shown  themselves  ready  to  accept  the  assurance  of  the 
Government  that  they  nave  done  all  that  lay  within  their 
power.  But  the  support  of  the  Ottoman  Power, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  is  a  task  from  which  the 
Government  have  been  peremptorily  interdicted.  That 
was  the  national  message  to  the  Government  last 
autumn.  The  Government  accepted  it ;  but  certain 
members  of  the  Government  have  not  kept  faith  with 
the  country.  There  has  been  a  whole  series  of  acts, 
beginning  with  the  insulting  declaration  annexed  to  the 
Protocol,  and  the  publication  of  the  papers  relating  to 
Russian  misgovernment  in  Poland,  and  culminating  in 
Lord  Derby’s  reply  to  the  Russian  circular  and  the  in- 
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iiended  feat  of  “  our  miracnlons  Premier/’  by  which  the 
war  party  in  the  Cabinet  hare  been  trying  to  erade  their 
collective  promise  to  the  country,  and  commit  England 
to  the  defence  of  the  Ottoman  Power  by  provoking 
Russia  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Happily  their  schemes 
have  been  discovered  in  time,  and  the  country  has  shown 
that  it  will  not  be  committed,  whether  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  to  a  war  having  as  part  of  its  object  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Lord  Beaoonsfield  and 
Lord  Derby  have  been  at  much  pains  to  lay  the  powder, 
hut  at  the  last  moment  they  have  been  caught  and  pre¬ 
sented  from  applying  the  fuse. 


LORD  DERBY’S  DESPATCH. 

Onr  brilliant  contemporary.  Truth,  affirms  that  none 

Lord  Derby’s  colleagfues  has  yet  been  able  to  discover 
his  real  opiisions  onithe  Eastern' Question.  If  anyone  in 
search 't)f. Lord  Derby’s  real  opinions  should  tt^O'the 
treable  to  compare  his  recent  despatch  to  Lord  Loftus 
with  the  instructions  that  he  drew  up  for  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  before  the  Conference,  they  will  not  find  themselves 
any « nearer  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  To  those  who 
have  perused  these  instructions,  the  following  sentences 
in  Lord  Derby’s  reply  to  the  Russian  Circular  cannot 
liiii  to  come  with  a  feeling  of  surprise  : — 

But  while  so  doing  [protesting  against  the  London  Protocol],  and 
whilo  deelaring  that  they  cannot  consider  the  Protocol  as  having 
any  binding  character  on  Tnrkey,  the  Turkish  Government  have 
.vgain  affirmed  their  intention  of  carrying  into  execution' the  reforms 
already  promised.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  therefore 
•iidmit,  as  is  coeteaded  by  Prince  Gortachakoff,  that  the  'answer  of 
She  Porte  removed  all  hope  of  deference  on  its  part  to  the  wishes 
afwd  advice  of  Europe,  and  all  security  for  the  appLioatioa  of  the 
-  auggosted  reforms. 

What  has  happened  since  the  Conference  to  make  Lord 
Derby,  place  confidence  in  the  Porte’s  declaration  of  good 
intentions  ?  He  discussed  the  value  of  Turkish  promises 
of  amendment  at  considerable  length  in  bis  instructions 
to  Lord  Salisbury.  He  expressed  his  opinion  with  all 
ujeamess  and  precision  in  the  following  passage  : — 

Tke  Tutkish  Govcmmeut  have  mode  strong  objections' to  signing 
a  Protocol,  alleging  that,  should  they  consent  to  do  so,  the  prestige 
and  aathority  of  the  Porte  in  all  parts  of  the  lEnipire  would  be 
impaired,  and  they  have  naked  whether  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
bhat  the  promise  should  '  be  made  iu  identic  notes  to  the  i  foreign 
reprsMntatives. 

'The  Turkish  Ghnrernment  have  also  remonstrated  strongly  against 
lAie  proposal  to  grant  any  system  «f  administrative  autooamy  to  Uie 
Pn^vinces.  They  have  stated  that*  the  greatest  inconvenience  would 
be  caused  by  the  diplomatic  discussion  of  questions  of  purely  in- 
tamal  administration,  and  declared  that  they  should  consider  any 
which  had  for  its  object  tiie  interposition  of  the  Powers^ 
between  the  populations  of  Bosnia  and  Heraegacioa  and  their  j 
legitimate  anthoiity,  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  sove- 
reigaty  and  independence  of  the  Porte,  arguing  further  -that  an  ex-. 
'‘Optional  form  of' Government  for  the  insurgent  piwrinees  would^ 
be  an  encouragement  to  fresh  disorders  in  other  parts  of  Euro- 
|man  Turkey,  and  would  seriously  disturb  the  general  economy  of’ 
t.be  Empire. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  been  unable  to  agree  in  this  view 
of  the  matter.  They  have  replied  that  the  mere  anmimeement  of^ 
reforme  by  the  Porie  cannot  be  aoerpted  ae  sufficient,  and  that  even  if 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  bo  disposed  to 'accept  such  an  an- 
fiouncement  no  other  Power  would  do  so. 

The  Porte  asked  whether  a  promise  of  reforms  made  in 
identic  notes  to  the  foreign  representatives  would  be  con- 
aidered  sufficient.  Lord  Derby’s  opinion  was  that  a 
promise  so  convoyed  could  not  be  considered  sufficient. 
This  opinion  has  been  made  public,  and  yet  Lord  Derby 
<fiow  lectures  tiie  Russian  Government  because  they: 
refase  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  so  plainly  declared 
to  bo  inadequate.  Could  anything  be  weaker  ?  Hotbing 
•-oould  be  more  explicit  and  firm  than  the  language  in  which. 
Lord  Derby  insisted  upon  the  worthlessness  of  Turkish  j 
.promises  and  the  necessity  of  farther  guarantees.  It  is 


not  a  random  opinion  appearing  in  an  isolated  passage 
of  the  instructions  ;  it  runs  through  them— ‘•it  is  the  basis 
of  his  scheme  of  ceform  for  Turkey.  Here  are  some 
passages  in  which  the  idea  is  enforced : — 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  Porte  to  expect  that  the  Powers  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  mere  general  assurances  which  have  already  been 
so  often  given,  and  have  proved  to  be  so  imperfectly  executed. 

>No  doubt  the  Conference  will  give  due  weight  to  the  reforms 
already  promulgated,  which  will  properly  form  an  important  element 
for  consideration,  but  pacification  cannot  be  attained  by  Proclama¬ 
tions,  and  the  Powers  have  a  right  to  demand,  in  the  interests  of 
the  peace  of  Europe,  that  they  shall  examine  for  themselves  the 
measures  required  for  the  reform  of  the  administration  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  provinces,  and  that  adequate  security  shall  be  provided  for 
carrying  those  measures  into  operation. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  since  it  was  admitted 
into  the  European  concert,  under  the  engagements  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  has  proved  that  the  Porte  is  unable  to  guarantee  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  reforms  in  the  provinces  by  Tutkish  officials,  who  accept 
I  them  with  reluetance,  and  n^lect  them  with  impunity. 

Ko  wonder  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  Lord  Derby’s 
real  opinions,  when  after  this  vigorous  and  epigrammatic 
statement  of  the  impossibility  of  the  Turks  effecting  any 
reforms  without  external  guarantees,  we  find  him 
remonstrating  with 'Russia  for  refusing  to  believe  that 
the  Porte’s  ^proclamations  and  circulars*  were  a  sufficient 
security  for  the  application  of  reforms. 

It* is  a  pity  that  Lord  Derby’s  penchant  for  scolding 
should  have  betrayed  him  into  reprimanding  the  Russian 
Government  for  agreeing  with  himself.  It  surely  would 
have  been  much  wiser  to  leave  the  Russian 'Circular  un¬ 
answered,.  although  it  did  claim  that  in  undertaking  the 
task  of  obtaining' by  coercion  that  which  the  unanimous 
efforts  of  the  Powers  had  failed  to  obtain  byipeniaasioa, 
the  Osar  was  acting  in  accordance  with  t^-sentiments 
andiinterests'bf  Europe.  The  Czar  was  oertcdnly  aotiug 
in  aeoordanoe  with  the ‘sentiments  of  that  Lord  Derby 
who  drew  up  « the 'instructions  for 'the  English  pleni¬ 
potentiary.  Nor  could  Lord  (Derby  with  any  consistency 
reprove  the  Russian  <  Government  for  contravening  the 
stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  Russia  and 
the  other  signatory  Powers  engaged  each  on  its  own 
part  to  respect  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Who  does  not  remembw 
Lord  Derby’s  clear  exposition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  of  the  doctrine  that  treaties  cannot  be  .held 
inviolable  for  ever,  but  must  be  'considered  in  relation 
to  the  circumstances  over  which  they  ♦  operate  P  We 
have  qnoted  his  own  terse  statement  of  the* change 
that  has  passed  over  the  position  of  Turkey  since 
1856.  Besides,  a  treaty  is  not  a  collection  of  stipu¬ 
lations  one  of  which  you  may  break  while  you 
hold  your  co-signataries  bound  to  another,  and  Lord 
Derby  has  been  himself  a  party  to  a  breach  of  one  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  By  Article  IX. 
of  the  Treaty,  the  Powers  expressly  disclaim  “  the  right  to 
interfere,  either  collectively  or  separately,  in  the  rmation 
of  His  Majesty  the  Saltan  with  his  subjects,  or  in  the 
internal  administration  of  his  empire.”  That  stipula¬ 
tion  has  been  broken,  and  Lord  Derby  individually,  and 
iu  common  with  other  Powers,  has  justified  the  breach. 
The  statement  quoted  above,  that  the  Powers  “  have  a  right 
to  demand,  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  that 
they  shall  examine  for  themselves  the  measures  required 
for  the  reform  of  the  administration  of  the  disturbed 
provinces,  and  that  adequate  security  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  carrying  these  measures  into  operation,”  is 
equivalent  to  a  statement  that  the  change  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  Turkey  has  absolved  the  Powers  from  their 
obligation  to  observe  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  And  it  was 
not  only  in  his  private  instructions  to  Lord  Salisbury 
that  Lord  Derby  committed  himself  to  this  opinion.  The 
passage  in  the  Protocol  of  March,  in  which  the  Powers 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  taking  further  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  better  government  of  Turkey,  contains  the 
same  doctrine,  and  is  quite  unaffected  by  Lord  Derby’s 
saving  declaration. 

It  is  true  that,  in  his  instructions  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
.Lord  Derby  is  paios  to  ”  state  explicitly  that  He 
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Majesty’s  Government  cannot  countenance  the  intro* 
dnction  into  the  conference  of  proposals,  however  plau¬ 
sible  or  well-intentioned,  which  would  bring  foreign 
armies  into  Turkish  territory  in  violation  of  the  engage¬ 
ments  by  which  the  guaranteeing  Powers  are  solemnly 
bound.”  But  then  hd  adds  a  request  that  Lord 
Salisbury  will  make  it  clear  to  the  Porte  “  that  Great 
Britain  is  resolved  not  to  sanction  misgovernment  and 
depression,  and  that  if  the  Porte,  by  obstinacy  or  apathy, 
opposes  the  efforts  which  are  now  making  to  place  the 
Ottoman  Empire  on  a  more  secure  basis,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  consequences  which  may  ensue  will  rest 
solely  with  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers.”  The  conse¬ 
quences  have  ensued.  Why  did  not  Lord  Derby  leave 
the  Porte  alone  with  its  responsibility  ? 


COERCION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  precise  grounds  on  which  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone,  the  British  Plenipotentiary  at  Pretoria,  has  re¬ 
solved  to  increase  the  bounds  of  our  empire  by  annexing 
the  territory  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  will  not  be 
known  for  certain  till  the  arrival  of  the  South  A&icau 
mails.  At  present  we  have  only  been  informed  by  a 
telegraphic  despatch  that,  on  April  12,  Sir  Theophilus, 
backed  by  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  hoisted  the  British 
flag,  and  took  possession  of  the  public  offices,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Republic  contenting  himself  with  a  protest, 
and  advising  his  people  to  submit.  The  event  is  not 
unexpected,  and  the  state  of  things  that  has  rendered 
such  a  coup  d'etat  necessary  is,  in  its  general  features, 
well  known.  Our  treatment  of  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
and  the  justifleation  for  this  treatment,  offer  some 
curious  points  of  resemblance  to  affairs  nearer  home. 

We  have  been  driven  to  make  an  end  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  integrity  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  express  treaties,  because  the  existing  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Boers  has  proved  itself  incapable  of  self- 
defence,  but  capable  of  great  cruelty  and  brutality  in 
its  dealings  with  the  natives.  We  expressly  undertook 
to  leave  the  Boers  to  deal  with  the  natives  as  they 
pleased;  we  renounced  all  rights  of  protection.  Of 
this  liberty  to  administer  their  own  internal  affairs 
the  Boers  took  full  advantage.  They  on  their  side 
had  undertaken  that  they  would  abstain,  from  the 
practice  of  slavery,  and  they  kept  their  promise 
with  a  fidelity  worthy  of  the  Turk  himself.  It  was  their 
custom,  under  pretext  of  reprisals  or  wholesome  lessons, 
or  under  no  pretext  at  all,  to  make  what  they  call 
**  commandoes  ”  against  native  tribes  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Whether  we  are  to  look  upon  the  commando  as 
a  measure  of  police  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle  of  the 
colonists,  or  as  a  plundering  raid,  its  manner  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  seems  generally,  or  at  least  often,  to  liave  been 
as  follows.  A  party  of  armed  Boers  would  ride  up  to 
a  native  settlement,  shoot  down  every  adult  male  they 
met,  young  men  and  old,  in  some  cases  also  the  women, 
and  carry  off*  the  children — not,  they  say,  into  slavery, 
but  to  live  among  the  Boers  as  apprentices  to  the  calling 
of  agriculture.  Of  course  humanitarian  sentimentalists 
have  not  failed  to  draw  harrowing  pictures  of  the  brutali- 
ties  committed  by  these  commandoes — of  fathers  shot 
down  before  their  children,  and  mothers  whipped  off* 
like  poor  disconsolate  beasts  following  their  young.  Nor 
do  they  take  quite  the  same  view  of  the  apprenticed  or 
“  inboeked  ”  orphans  as  the  Boers  themselves,  who  con¬ 
sider  it  an  act  of  goodness  and  mercy  to  bring  the 
children  out  from  their  wretched  heathen  parents  that 
they  may  live  among  Christians.  They  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  these  apprentices  are  virtually  kept  in  slavery, 
that  the  children  are  taken  young  that  they  may  not 
remember  their  homes  and  try  to  escape ;  and  there  are 
even  stories  circulated  of  young  apprentice  boys  being 
emasculated  by  their  white  masters  to  prevent  their 
running  away  with  apprentice  girls  when  grown  op. 

It  is  the  brutality  of  the  Boers  to  the  natives  that 
has  compslled  us  to  interfere  with  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  there  are  many 


strong-minded  people  who  partly  are  sceptical  about 
these  sensational  tales,  and  partly  are  inclined  to  ask. 
what  concern  we  have  with  the  native  suff'erings.  The- 
Boer,  too,  has  his  partisans.  Mr.  Fronde  is  to  him  what 
Mr.  Butler- Johnstone  is  to  the  Turk.  The  Boer,  Mr:. 
Froude  says,  has  many  good  qualities ;  he  is  brave, 
temperate,  hospitable^  religious;  he  lives  on  his  farna 
like  an  old  patriarch,  with  his  family,  his  man- servants,, 
and  his  maicUservants — the  inboeked  orphans — about 
him,  has  no  literature  but  his  family  Bible,  and  ia- 
regular  in  the  practice  of  prayers,  p^ms,  and  graces 
before  meat.  I^rhaps  there  is  a  certain  “  want  of 
tenderness”  in  the  Boer,  which  he  shows  when  the- 
natives  steal  his  cattle,  but  on  the  whole  he  is  kind  to 
bis  apprentices,  and  is  a  very  good  fellow  when  let  alone. 
Why,  then,  should  we  let  rabid  humanitarians  persuade 
us  to  interfere  with  him  ? 

To  complete  the  parallel  between  the  Transvaal 
and  Turkey,  the  reason  given  for  interfenng  with 
the  Boers — these  men  of  every  virtue  but  tenderness — is 
exactly  the  same  that  Lord  Derby  has  given  for  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  internal  administration  of  Turkey.  Tho 
peace  of  the  Bonth  African  colonies  is  the  plea  in  the  one- 
case  as  the  peace  of  Europe  is  in  the  other.  The  native 
tribes,  unfortunately,  do  not  like  to  be  shot  down  and 
have  their  children  carried  off*  into  Christian  appren> 
ticeship ;  and  as  they  are  very  numerous,  and  have  of 
late  obtained  possession  of  firearms,  they  have  defeated 
the  Boers  in  pitched  battle,  and  placed  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Republic  in  peril.  But  then,  why  not  leave 
the  Boers  to  their  fate  ?  Unfortunately,  again,  the 
natives,  being  ignorant  creatures,  cannot  draw  fine 
distinctions  among  white  men.  The  cruelties  of 
the  Boers  have  exasperated  them  against  the  whole 
race,  and  their  numbers  are  such  as  to  make  them  a 
source  of  peril  to  all  our  South  African  settlements. 
Hence  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  experience  having 
proved  it  to  be  impossible  to  persuaide  the  Boers  to  treat 
the  natives  with  greater  tenderness,  has  been  forced  to 
expel  their  Government  bag  and  baggage,  and  tak& 
possession  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  name  of  the  British 
Government.  The  object  of  the  annexation  is  to  establish 
a  more  humane  rule  in  the  Transvaal,  in  order  that  the 
natives  may  be  taught  to  look  upon  the  white  man  as 
their  friend,  and  cease  to  disturb  the  peace  of  South 
Africa.  In  this  case,  as  in  Turkey,  the  humanitarian 
policy  is  also  the  policy  of  enlightened  self-interest. 


DEEP-LAID  SCHEMES. 

Europe  never  likes  to  bo  without  its  Sphinx,  it»‘ 
Mettemich,  Talleyrand,  Napoleon,  or  Bismarck,  and 
generally  it  is  favoured  with  more  than  one  at  a  time, 
who  divide  the  attention  of  political  speculators.  For 
some  years  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  Bismarck  was 
almost  without  a  rival ;  the  whole  force  of  political 
gossip  was  directed  upon  him ;  not  a  movement  in  the 
political  world,  from  Canada  to  Kashgar,  from  California 
all  the  way  round  to  Japan,  but  was  supposed  to  form 
part  of  some  one  of  his  deep-laid  schemes.  But  the  last 
year  or  two  has  raised  up  two  more  European  sphinxes, 
upon  whom  the  eyes  of  the  gossips  are  pretty  constantly 
directed,  although  they  never  cease  to  shake  their  head»' 
and  look  meaningly  when  the  Hermit  of  Varzin  is  men¬ 
tioned.  The  two  new  sphinxes  are  General  IgnatiefiT 
and  Lord  Beaoonsfield.  Lori  Beaoonsfield  has  alwaye 
been  regarded  as  a  sphinx  at  home,  but  it  is  only  of 
late  that  ho  has  had  the  opportunity  of  creating  an« 
interest  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British  Kingdom... 
Now,  however,  his  mysterious  ways  and  profoundt* 
schemes  are  discussed  with  great  eagerness  and  earnest¬ 
ness  abroad,  just  as  intimate  acquaintance  has  con-> 
verted  his  sagacity  more  or  less  into  a  standing  joke  ut 
home. 

We  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  fronv' 
various  parts  of  the  Continent  what  are  the  views  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  final  object  of  Lord  Beaoonsfield ’s  policy^ ' 
By  piecing  these  views  together,  and  linking  tbena 
to  each  other  by  the  facts  that  have  transpired,  now  im 
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’  one  place,  now  in  another,  wo  find  'ourselves  in  the 
possession  of  an  interesting  mosaic  which  pretty 
accurately  represents  the  general  opinion  in  circles  of 
political  speculation  abroad,  not  only  in  Vienna,  but  in 
Paris ;  not  only  in  Berlin,  but  also  in  St.  Petersburg. 
The  groundwork  of  this  mosaic  is  supplied  by  the 
journey  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  witli  its  corollary, 
the  acquisition  of  four  millions*  worth  of  shares  in  the 
Suez  Canal  Company.  That  is  taken  as  the  keynote  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  subsequent  policy ;  and  it  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  pointed  out  that  Prince  Bismarck  went  very  much 
out  of  his  ordinary  way  to  congratulate  the  British 
Government  on  this  step. 

Now,  argue  the  fldneurs  of  the  Continent,  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  showed  by  this  act  his  approval  of  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field’s  subsequent  policy,  as  it  was  clear  to  the  meanest 
understanding  that  the  purchase  in  question  was  the 
first  payment  on  account,  not  only  of  so  much  cash,  but 
of  a  definite  policy  which  would  have  to  be  kept  up  by 
future  instalments.  It  is  evident  to  all  continental 
minds  that  the  simple  purchase  of  so  and  so  many 
shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  would  have  as  little  political 
significance  as  the  purchase  of  the  shares  of  the  Chemin 
de  Fer  de  I’Est  by  the  Russian  Government  without  the 
physical  control  of  the  line.  The  possession  of  so  and 
so  many  shares  in  the  Canal  in  no  way  strengthens  the 
position  of  Great  Britain,  except  as  a  first  step  towards 
the  acquisition  of  the  physical  control  over  it.  Hence 
it  is  the  firm  conviction  on  the  Continent,  not  only  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  determined  to  acquire  such  con¬ 
trol,  but  that  he  is  supported  therein  by  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck. 

But  such  an  operation  would  naturally  be  the  cause 
of  many  efiects  of  which  the  result  might  be  doubtful. 
Consequently  it  was  desirable  not  to  take  the  initiative, 
but  to  make  the  operation  the  effect  of  many  causes ; 
in  short,  to  make  it  the  result  but  not  tho  origin  of 
future  events. 

How  was  this  accomplished  ?  The  Continent  says  it 
was  commenced  by  the  journey  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
by  the  Indiae  Imperatrix  Bill ;  by  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
defiance  of  Russia  ;  by  his  stating  openly  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  w'as  intended  as  a  demonstration  against  Russia ; 
and  by  the  character  of  the  policy  he  described  as 
warranting  tho  purchase  of  the  Canal  shares.  This  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  effects  he  desired.  It  created  an  ex¬ 
cessively  bitter  feeling  in  Russia  against  England.  But 
that  was  not  sufficient.  Annoying  as  all  this  might  be 
to  Russia,  irritating  as  it  might  be,  Russia  could  not 
raise  it  into  a  diplomatic  question.  It  was  necessary 
still  further  to  spur  Russia  into  taking  steps  that  should 
furnish  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  more  causes  to  point  to 
^  justifying  his  policy. 

This  spur  was  applied  in  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
•"  Cabinet  regarding  the  Bosnia-Herzegovinian  insurrection ; 
by  its  constant  opposition  to  proposals  that  might  have 
led  to  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  question ;  by  its  virtual 
rejection  of  the  Andrassy  Note,  and  its  absolute  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is 
also  stated  that  Consul  White,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarrel,  unofficially  counselled  the  Servian  Ministry  to 
.  declare  war  against  Turkey  at  once.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said : — **  Officially,  I  must  of  course  dissuade  you 
from  taking  such  a  course ;  but  if  you  will  follow  my 
private  advice,  you  will  at  once  declare  w^ar.”  It  is  not 
likely  that  Consul  White  would  utter  such  words  with- 
■4)nt  authority.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  complete 
•evidence  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  all  he  could  to 
irritate  Russia  ;  and  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake 
about  it  at  all,  he  caused  the  Conference  to  be  a  failure, 
nullified  the  Protocol  by  the  Declaration,  and  finished 
the  operation  with  the  reply  to  Prince  Gortohakoff’s 
Circular,  which,  as  the  Cologne  Gazette  observes,  allows 
of  no  farther  step  short  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

Thus  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  so  far  been  successful, 
^nd  Russia  is  at  war  with  Turkey.  But  the  most  re¬ 
ined  interpretation  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  intentions 
jhas  yet  to  come.  He  and  his  party,  who  have  been  so 
tloudly  proclaiming  the  theory  of  the  integrity  of  the 
^rurkish  Empire,  are  declared  to  be  pursuing  exactly  the 


I  opposite  policy.  They  who  so  indignantly  repudiated  the 
I  abrogation  of  solemn  treaties  are  declared  to  be  training 
them  up,  and  it  is  said  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  aiming 
not  only  at  the  weakening  of  Russia,  but  also  of  Turkey  ; 
that  his  designs  are  not  confined  to  the  Suez  Canal,  but 
reach  also  to  the  Dardanelles !  In  short,  he  is  regaled 
as  having  promoted  and  as  promoting  the  present  war 
in  order  to  afford  him  a  pretext  for  occupying  a  strong 
position  both  on  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Suez  Canal ! 

Such  are  the  speculations  excited  abroad  as  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  policy.  In  support  thereof  it  is  stated 
that  Nubar  Pasha  is  the  bearer  of  a  convention  between 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  the  British  Government ;  and 
it  is  asked  what  can  be  the  object  of  the  Khedive  send¬ 
ing  troops  to  Constantinople  to  the  number  now  of 
al:^ut  25,000  men,  when  he  has  every  ostensible  reason 
to  refuse  them,  and  when  there  could  scarcely  be  a  better 
opportunity  for  declaring  his  independence.  Such  a 
declaration  might  even  be  expounded  as  in  the  interest 
of  the  Porte,  as  it  would  remove  the  richest  portion  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  from  any  attack  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  The  microscope  has  not  yet  been  invented  that 
would  render  the  amount  of  love  between  the  Sultan 
and  his  vassal  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Then  why  send 
troops,  especially  when  the  troubles  in  Abyssinia  and 
Central  Africa  render  such  a  proceeding  highly  unde¬ 
sirable  ?  The  Continent  replies  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
desires  to  have  a  compact  body  of  troops  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  on  whom  he  can  rely  in  case  of  an  emergency  ! 
We  need  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 


OLD  ACQUAINTANCES. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot?  Decidedly,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  the  forgetting,  and  above  all 
the  being  forgotten,  were  possible.  It  is  one  thing  to 
grapple  the  friends  we  have,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
to  our  souls  with  hoops  of  steel,  and  another  to  be 
grappled  by  miscellaneous  persons  whose  claim  on  our 
regard  and  proof  of  theirs  is  found  in  the  almanac  and 
only  there.  Why  are  people  who  are  old  acquaintances 
and  nothing  more  to  take  possession  of  ns  like  con¬ 
scious  benefactors,  speaking  of  us,  if  not  to  us,  by  our 
fireside  names,  criticising  us  with  the  air  of  experts, 
being  self-complacent  on  our  successes  and  candid  on 
our  failures,  exposing  our  motives  and  lamenting  our 
hidden  beliefs  ?  Why  do  they  question  ns  on  our  pri¬ 
vate  affairs,  offer  us  point-blank  condolences  on  the 
skeleton  in  our  closet,  jocosely  blurt  out  unpalatable 
truths,  find  fault  with  our  new  carpet,  advise  us? 
These  are  the  privileges  of  intimacy,  of  friendship,  and 
they  have  known  us  so  long.  By  the  popular  computation 
the  having  been  aware  for  a  long  time  of  each  other’s 
existence  is  intimacy,  indifference  multiplied  by  years  is 
friendship.  Only  let  a  man  have  been  acquainted  with 
you  from  your  childhood  and  he  has,  by  every  recognised 
law  of  good  feeling,  the  same  right  to  take  an  aggressive 
interest  in  your  proceedings  that  your  relations  possess 
by  their  relationship,  and  your  bosom  friends  by  your 
own  conferring. 

Old  acquaintances  have  no  monopoly  of  familiarity 
unmitigated  by  similarity  of  tastes  or  the  sympathy  of 
affection.  A  relation  you  have  seen  for  the  first  time 
yesterday,  or,  in  the  country,  a  next-door  neighbour  of 
a  fortnight’s  standing,  wields  a  like  prescriptive  right 
of  intrusion.  But  old  acquaintances  have  a  special 
authority  over  you,  peculiar  to  them.  They  tether  you 
to  your  former  self.  They  will  allow  nothing  for 
growth;  what  you  were,  you  are.  No  matter  what 
developements,  or  even  what  changes,  may  have  removed 
the  man  from  the  boy,  for  them  and  among  them  ho  is 
stationary.  It  is  even  so  to  himself,  he  cannot  take  his 
true  place  among  them,  he  is  clogged  and  hampered 
with  all  sorts  of  minute  fetters,  gradually  woven  round 
him,  which  ho  can  only  burst  by  an  unseemly  struggle ; 
he  feels  like  a  lobster  squeezed  back  into  a  shell  he  cast 
aside  some  sizes  ago,  the  thing  rasps  his  skin  but  yet  it 
does  seem  to  be  his  own  proper  shell,  and  he  tries  to 
accommodate  himself  to  it. 
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A'®  accommodating  process  that  the  chief  got  away  from  the  trammels  of  old  acquaintanceship  is 
mischief  of  the  repressive  mdaence  of  old  acquaintances  much  more  generaUy  recognised  by  deed  than  by  word, 
is  to  be  found.  If  a  man  has  some  sure  gift  of  genius  or  It  is  not  because  there  is  no  sphere  for  his  abilities  in 
skill  which  old  ^uaintances  ignore  because  he  was  his  native  town  that  the  youth  of  promise  selects  his 
nothmg  remarkable  when  they-  knew  him  as  a  boy,  the  career  in  some  other ;  it  is  because  in  the  new  place  he 
gift  ynU  eventually  prove  itself  outside  their  circle,  will  start  free.  The  attraction  of  the  metropolis  for  the 
though  perhaps  never  to  them ;  if  he  have  advanced  country-bred  genius  in  love  with  green  meadows  and 
himself  to  a  social  status  which  they  are  unable  to  admit  the  song  of  the  lark  is  not  the  society  and  the  resources, 
as  a  practical  fact  because  he  was  nobody  at  all  when  but  the  independence,  it  offers  him.  He  knows  that  in 
they  knew  him  as  a  boy,  he  will  hold  his  jiosition  in  the  London  and  its  concourse  of  men  is  the  quickening  centre 
world  none  the  less  securely  for  their  tardiness  in  ap-  of  the  life  of  the  nation,  that  the  artist  as  much  as  the 
preciating  it.  Nor  can  the  demurs  of  old  acquaintances  politician,  the  poet  as  much  as  the  merchant,  will  find 
close  the  path  to  success  or  withhold  the.  foot  that  is  on  the  his  lessons  and  his  work  there ;  he  knows  this  and  says 
way.  Strong  ability,  absolute  talent,  compel  their  use  and  it;  but  in  reality  London  is  not  so  needful  to  him  be- 
achieve  their  own  result.  The  harm  lies  in  the  crippling,  by  cause  it  is  London  as  because  it  is  not  the  other  place — 
compression,  of  the  moral  side  of  the  intellect  to  which  the  place  where  the  old  acquaintances  are.  No  one  likes, 
the  man  beset  by  old  acquaintances  condemns  himself  however,  to  put  forward  his  desire  to  escape  from  his  old 
for  their  sake.  He  knows  that  they  have  a  vested  acquaintances  as  a  motive  for  his  departure  from  among 
interest  in  him,  that  he  is  responsible  to  them  for  the  them,  and  many  who  act  upon  this  motive  are  loth  to 
sobriety  of  his  views  and  the  gregariousness  of  his  con-  recognise  it  to  themselves.  They  go  away  for  any  rea- 
duct,  that  to  think  anything  they  had  not  expected  of  son  rather  than  that;  but  they  go.  And  surely  their  going 
him  is  to  annoy  them,  and  to  differ  with  them  in  opinion  is  wisdom.  They  might  find  their  precedent  in  sundry 
is  to  insult  them.  He  shrinks  from  disturbing  the  peace  old  fairy  lales,  where  the  hero’s  wits  are  under  a  cloud 
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of  mind  of  all  these  good  folk  who  have  known  him  so 
long ;  he  has  visions  of  squabbles  and  admonitions  and 
backbitinsrs.  of  **  the  old  mmiliar  faces  ”  lowerimr  retri- 


backbitings,  of  **  the  old  mmiliar  faces  ”  lowering  retri- 
butively.  He  tries  to  live  and  learn  within  the  bounds 
prescribed  him,  he  wishes  to  see  no  further  than  his 


till  he  sets  forth  on  his  travels  and,  once  well  out  of 
reach  of  his  old  acquaintances’  eyes  and  ears,  straight¬ 
way  becomes  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  oonrage,  and 
wins  the  beautiful  princess  with  half  her  father’s  Inng- 
dom.  He  would  have  won  no  princess  if  he  had 


neighbours  in  any  dangerous  directions,  he  is  afraid  of  stayed. 

telling  or  hearing  new  things.  He  may  be  even  driven  Qf  course  new  acquaintances  may  be  moral  wet 
to  a  sort  of  suppressive  hypwrisy;  he  inay  have  to  blankets  as  much  as  old,  if  you  choose  to  let  them.  If 
follow  out  opimons  he  has  discarded  and  to  indulge  ^  jujm  makes  it  one  of  the  great  aims  of  his  life  to  have 
tostes  he  h^  forgotten,  he  may  have  to  keep  his  a  footing  among  some  special  class  or  clique,  or  if  he  is 
deepest  convictions  in  polite  abeyance  or  to  slur  over  the  i,ent  on  being  fashionable  or  popular,  or  on  an  eminence 
expression  of  them  with  a  faint-hearted  laugh.  Mean-  of  respectabilily,  he  may  be  in  social  bondage  of  the 
while  the  true  man  is  decaying  within  him.  Having  gtraightest  kind  to  acquaintances  of  to-day,  and  but  of 
foTe^ue  the  **  courage  de  868  opinionSf  he  loses  first  the  to-morrow.  But  that  rests  with  himself.  And  of 
habit  and  then  the  power  of  forming  opinions  for  himself,  course  new  acquaintances  may  take  possession  of  him 
'He  may  never  suspect  the  loss,  he  will  indeed,  if  of  a  ^ith  the  harassing  intimacy  usurped  more  commonly 
loud-voiced  turn  of  mind,  impress  hiinself  as  well  as  by  old  acquaintances.  But  that  also  rests  with  himself, 
other  superficial  observers  with  the  notiou  ot  his  being  ^ew  acquaintances  can  make  no  claim  on  him  for  more 
of  espec^ly^  self-reliant  judgment ;  since  no  persons  are  than  he  chooses  to  give  them.  His  duty  to  them  is  only 
so  positive  in  their  opinions  as  those  who,  having  re-  theirs  to  him — civility  and  an  exchange  of  dinners  and 
ceived  them  at  second-hand  in  a  crystallised  state,  are  *«  |^t  homes.”  With  them  he  may  require  that  liking 
free  from  the  recollection  of  change  and  fluctuation  should  precede  intimacy,  and  that  unceremoniousness 
which  belong  to  the  mind  that  hw  thought  them  into  should  not  do  duty  for  cordiality, 
shape,  and  positiveness  easily  mistakes  itself  for  self- 

reliance.  He  may  come  to  speak,  write,  teach,  what  his  _ 

own  conclusions  if  he  had  followed  them  up  would  have 

distinctly  opposed,  to  feel  a  zealot’s  anger  against  those  ROriETY  IN  DANfIFR  f 

who  hesitate  over  religions  dogmas  which  have  never 

reached  his  inner  heari,  or  to  display  himself  an  un-  In  all  literature,  what  course  of  reading  can  afford 
flinching  pane^rist  of  political  measures  which  his  in-  more  encouragement,  or  prove  more  conducive  to  that 
tellect  left  to  its  freedom  would  have  condemned,  and  wholesome  self-esteem  which  Mr.  Emerson  declares  to 
yet  not  to  be  aware  of  a  stunted  or  twisted  conscience,  be  the  most  precious  human  gift,  than  the  advertise- 
His  mind  is  like  one  of  the  old-fashioned  clipped  box-  men t- sheet  of  a  newspaper  ?  Here  as  nowhere  else  is 
trees,  green  and  flourishing  in  the  abnormal  shape  into  the  ”  poor  private  man  ”  ennobled,  and  shown  ”  the 
which  it  has  been  arranged.  whole  human  race  at  his  feet,  ready  to  run  on  his 

And  the  process  of  accommodation  may  be,  if  not  the  errands.”  Not  only  are  housemaids,  parlour- maids, 
most  injurious,  the  most  weakening  where  the  least  cooks  (plain  or  the  reverse),  grooms,  butlers,  valets,  Ac., 


complete.  There  are  men  who,  having  submitted  to  it  eager  to  do  him  service  ;  not  only  are  desirable  man- 
'  for  peace’s  sake,  or,  as  they  may  have  thought,  for  sions,  semi-detached  villas,  and  apartments  (furnished 


duty’s  sake,  have  never  been  able  to  adapt  themselves 
completely  to  the  intellectual  conditions  they  accept. 
They  are  conscious  of  two  minds  within  them,  their 
own  and  their  neighbours’,  and,  earnestly  bent  upon 


and  unfurnished)  put  at  his  disposal— ^a  whole  world 
of  benevolent  and  confiding  strangers  are  inspired  with 
the  strongest  personal  interest  in  him  :  if  he  be  unfor¬ 
tunately  insane,  or  inebriate,  a  score  of  devoted  clergy- 


reconciling  the  two,  they  cultivate  the  logic  of  compro-  men  or  gentle  nurses  are  ready  to  take  tender  charge  of 


mise  and  train  themselves  and  those  who  come  under 
their  influence  to  the  unsatisfying  and  often  painful  art 
of  cheating  conscience  for  conscience’s  good. 

There  are  men,  too,  who  can  live  in  quiet  in  the  bond¬ 
age  of  old  acquaintances,  or  in  any  other  social  bond- 
age,  by  professing  all  they  are  called  on  to  profess  and 


him ;  if  his  education  have  b^n  neglected,  a  hundred 
gentlemen  of  classical  distinction  will  labour  at  its 
amendment ;  if  he  be  merely  dull  and  solitary,  twice 
one  hundred  ladies  ” moving  in  the  highest  circles” 
are  eager  to  press  upon  him  the  comforts  of  a  homo 
and  musical  society ;  if  he  be  a  small  capitalist,  large 
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doing  all  that  is  prescribed  as  right  and  proper  for  capitalists  are  anxious  to  have  him  as  their  partner ;  it 
them,  while  they  keep  their  dissent  from  the  manner  of  he  be  without  money  at  all,  there  are  plenty  of  generous 
their  lives  a  secret,  shared  perhaps  with  one  or  two  souls  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  lend  it  to  him.  What 
trusted  friends  with  whom  they  can  have  the  relief  of  a  different  world  is  this  from  the  stern  and  selfish  one 
free  expression.  But  these  are  merely  dishonest :  non  of  leading  articles,  law  rejwrts,  and  money  markets. 
ragionam  di  lor.  Here  are  no  Bulgarian  atrocities,  no  Russian  intrigues. 

The  fact  that  no  one  can  do  his  level  best  until  he  has  no  German  menaces  ;  here  members  of  Parliament  do 
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of  saoh  a  spelling-book  practical  joke  they 


not,  forgetful  of  Dr.  Watts,  call  each  other  “  cowards  ** 
■And  “  liars,*’  or  “  humorously  ”  describe  a  noble  lord 
before  his  face  as  a  “  shocking  example  ”  of  a  poor 
<education  ;  here  are  no  divorce  suits,  no  tuif-frauds,  no 
robberies  with  violence ;  humanity  is  its  ideal  self  once 
more  ;  and  ail  is  indeed  “  oourtesie  and  tender  herte.” 

Cold  and  cynical  indeed  must  be  the  man  who  can 
-without  regret  introduce  a  breath  of  distrust  into  this 
Atmosphere  of  gentle  disinterestedness  ! — nevertheless, 
the  duty  is  sometimes  necessaiy.  “  I  assure  you,”  says 
the  authoress  of  the  ‘Near  and  Heavenly  Horizons,’  “that 
beautiful  illusions  do  good.”  We  are  quite  ready,  in  a 
general  way,  to  agree  with  her,  or  at  any  rate  to  admit 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  do  no  harm.  It  is  a  “  beautiful 
illusion,”  no  doubt,  to  accept  the  advertisement-sheet  as 
the  bond-fide  organ  for  expressing  and  fostering  the 

enthusiasm  of  humanity.”  Nevertheless,  however  un¬ 
gracious  the  task,  it  becomes  necessary  occasionally  to 
point  out  that  all  the  apparently  benevolent  capitalists 
ready  to  lend  money  on  slight  security  to  impecunious 
strangers  are  not  pure  philanthropists  ;  that  amongst 
the  tender  nurses  who  have  a  partiality  for  the  insane 
•  and  inebriate,  and  the  schoolmasters  who  express  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  unmanageable  boys,  the  Christian  senti¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  lost  sheep  and  prodigals  is  not  always 
the  ruling  motive ;  that  some  few  of  the  “  cheerful 
homes”  and  “family  circles”  thrown  open  to  the 
'desolate  bachelor  may  bo  found  to  conceal  dangers  and 
•deceptions  for  him. 

Let  not  the  ingenuous  reader,  however,  feel  any  alarm. 
We  have  not  in  this  instance  to  disclose  any  criminal 
deceit,  any  cruel  imposture.  The  danger  wo  would 
signalise,  although  to  ourselves  we  admit  it  appears 
sufficiently  serious,  will  by  most  people  be  consideixd  a 
purely  sentimental  one.  The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  familiar  with  the  comfortable  and  cheering  announce¬ 
ment  appearing  regularly  in  all  the  principal  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  : — “  21.  weekly  and  ‘  upwards,’  may 
be  easily  and  honestly  realised  by  persons  of  either  sex, 
without  hindrance  to  present  occupation.  Knclosc  for 
particulars  and  sample  twelve  stamps  (returned  if  de¬ 
sired).  Messrs.  E.  W.  and  Co.,  merchants.”  We  live 
in  a  sceptical  age  ;  or  else,  would  not  all  England,  with 
the  exception  of  a  numerically  insignificant  minority, 
have  ere  this  responded  to  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  E.  W. 
and  Co.,  merchants  ?  Where  are  the  men — above  all, 
where  are  the  women — who  would  not  like  to  add  2/. 
weekly  and  upwards  (particularly  upwards)  to  their  in¬ 
come,  without  hindrance  to  present  occupation  ;  in 
other  words,  without  any  sort  of  trouble,  as  would  seem 
to  be  implied  ?  It  is  before  this  immense  and  world- 
prevailing  danger  that  we  pause  appalled.  For  the 
w'orst  of  it  is  Alessrs.  E.  W.  and  Co.  are  in  earnest ;  it  is 
not,  as  cynics  might  presume,  with  an  eye  to  the  twelve 
stamps  (which  none,  surely,  save  a  paltry  soul,  would 
desire  to  have  returned,  after  becoming  possessed  of  the 
golden  secret  ?),  that  they  have  put  this  vast  machinery 
in  motion.  No  ;  they  have  a  real  scheme  in  view,  and  this 
scheme,  once  elfectually  in  working  order,  would  send  a 
tremor  throu  gh  all  society,  troubling  the  peace  of  afternoon 
teas,  of  friendly  “at  homes,”  of  sesthetic  gatherings,  and 
oven  introducing  an  element  of  suspicion  into  youthful 
flirtations  in  dimly-lit  conservatories  and  balconies.  In- 
nocent  enough  to  all  appearance  is  the  “  sample  ”  re¬ 
turned  with  Messrs.  E.  W.  and  Co.’s  answer  to  the 
trustful  applicant  for  information  ;  a  Pen  and  Penoil- 
>  case  in  aluminium  gold,  not  perhaps  worth  quite  a 
ahilling — nay,  worth  precisely  sixpence-halfpenny,  as  is 
candidly  allowed  ;  but  still  a  sufficiently  substantial  and 
useful  object  to  vindicate  Messrs.  E.  W.  and  Co.’s  inte¬ 
grity.  We  confess  that  our  first  impression,  upon  be¬ 
holding  this  enigmatical  Pencil-case,  was  that  Messrs.  E. 
W.  and  Co.  dealt  in  symbolism  ;  that,  by  some  occult 
method,  some  gift  of  divination,  they  managed  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  profession  of  their  correspondents ;  and  that, 
in  our  own  special  case,  this  Pen,  in  aluminium  gold,  was 
n.  delicate  way  of  saying,  “  Be  more  industrioos,”  just 
AS  a  Spade  might  teach  the  same  lesson  to  an  agricul¬ 
turist,  a  Brush  to  a  painter,  a  Bottle  of  Physio  to  a  doctor, 
And  BO  on.  But  we  did  Messrs.  E.  W.  and  Co.  injustice; 


oi  snoo  a  speiiing-oooK  practical  jofee  they  were  inno¬ 
cent.  A  moment’s  examination  of  the  accompanying 
programme  soon  showed  us  that  something  much  more 
significant  was  involved.  We  were  not  to  write  with 
this  pen ;  we  were  to  sell  it.  And  not  this  Pen  and 
Pencil-case  alone  ;  we  were  to  write  at  once  for  Messrs. 
E.  W.  and  Co.’s  10s.  or  20s.  packets  of  elegant  jewellery 
and  other  fancy  articles,  comprising  Scarf-Pins  with 
Lagoon  diamonds,  ladies’  elegant  Half-Suites,  Gent’s 
Claws  or  Signets,  and  other  mysterious  objects  ;  and  re¬ 
ceiving  them  were  to  dispose  of  them  “amongst  our  imme¬ 
diate  friends  and  acquaintances,”  at  a  moderate  profit,  be 
it  well  understood,  gradually  extending  our  operations  to 
the  public  at  large !  “  It  will  easily  be  seen,”  continues 

Messrs.  E.  W.  and  Co.’s  eloquent  programme,  “How  any 
person  of  either  sex  may  thus  avail  him  or  herself  of 
numberless  opportunities,  not  only  of  benefiting  them¬ 
selves  by  obtaining  a  most  comfortable  addition  to  their 
daily  income,  hut  also  of  improving  and  extending  their 
position  in  society.^'  The  certainty  of  this  last  result  is, 
of  course,  self-evident.  How  eager  will  Mr.  Jones  be, 
not  only  himself  to  return  to  the  Monday  at  homes  of 
Mrs.  Smith,  but  also  to  introduce  his  best  friends  there, 
when  through  the  kind  offices  of  that  syren  he  has  been 
made  the  possessor  of  a  Lagoon  diamond  for  the  slender 
sum  of  6^. — which,  of  course,  he  is  far  from  suspecting 
those  generous  merchants,  Messrs.  E.  W.  and  Co.,  have 
actually  allowed  the  lady  to  acquire  for  3s. !  Nothing 
can  be  more  inspiring  and  infections  than  the  confidence 
expressed  that  this  fascinating  scheme  will  prove  “  the 
high  road  to  fortune  and  prosperity.”  “Therefore,” 
continues  Messi-s.  E.  W.  and  Co.,  “  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  really  desirous  of  improving  their  present  posi¬ 
tion,  we  can  hold  out  the  strongest  hopes  of  success. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  is  to  order  one  of 
our  10«.,  20«.,  50/?.,  or  I05«.  parcels  and  commence  their 
operations  with  fearlessness  and  determination ;  always 
remembering  that  ‘faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.’ 
With  a  judicious  observance  of  character  and  circum¬ 
stance,  it  is  always  possible  with  good  tactics  to  conquer 
even  the  most  obdurate.  Remember  that  rust  consumes 
the  hardness  of  iron,  and  that  constant  dropping  wears 
away  stones  !  ”  Can  anything  be  more  terrible— to 
such  of  us,  at  least,  as  are  likely  to  be  the 
stones  dropped  upon  ?  How  shall  we  enter  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  for  the  future  with  any  sense  of  security? 
Behind  the  bland  smile  of  our  hostess,  the  friendly 
cordiality  of  our  host,  the  flatteriug  blushes  of  the 
young  ladies,  how  can  we  feel  sure  that  a  “Gent’s 
Claw  ”  is  not  lurking,  or  a  “  Lagoon  diamond,”  or  at 
any  rate  an  aluminium  gold  Pencil-Case,  worth  6Jd., 
but  which  we  shall  have  to  purchase  at  a  shilling? 
Imagine  the  complications,  too,  that  can  scarcely  fail  to 
arise.  We  all  know  the  painful  story  of  the  two  guests  at 
a  dinner-party  who  had  both  purchased  the  same  excellent 
joke,  and  who  produced  it  simultaneously.  But  imagine 
the  confusion  of  a  youthful  couple  who  should  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  draw  forth  a  “  lady’s  Half-Suite  ”  and  a 
“  Gent’s  Albert,”  after  having  prepared  the  way  for  this 
friendly  little  transaction  by  a  “judicious  observance  of 
character  and  circumstance  !  ”  And  it  is  the  young, 
especially,  as  most  susceptible  to  enthusiasm,  who  in  all 
probability  will  be  infected  with  Messrs.  E.  W.  and 
Co.’s  missionary  fervour  for  the  “  gospel  of  mammon- 
ism,”  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  say;  and  who  will  take 
rank  under  these  inspired  “  captains  of  industry,” 
or,  must  we  say,  inspired  “buccaneers  and  Choctaw 
Indians”?  But  imagine,  O  Brother,  O  Sister — ima^ne 
being  given  over  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  band  of 
“  indomitable  young  industrial  Choctaws  ”  of  both  sexes, 
who,  thanks  to  those  noble  “  Plugsons  of  Undershot,” 
Messrs.  E.  W.  and  Co.,  “Aave  found  a  vK>rk^  a  life 
purpose  \  have  found  it  y  and  mil  follow  it!**  Over  the 
pleasant  fields  of  dilettantism,  over  the  fair  lilies  of 
sentiment  and  art’s  red  roses,  imagine  the  tramp  of 
these  “  grim-browed  indomitable  young  Choctaws  ” 
entirely  in  earnest,  bent  on  hanging  up  scalps  in  their 
wigwams— our  scalps — and  marching  to  the  following 
battle-chant,  as  soul-inspiring  a  strain  surely  as  “  John 
Brown, ’’^omposed  expressly  for  them  by  Messrs.  E.  W. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CANDIDATE. 

On  that  same  afternoon  Mr.  Hugh  Balfour  was  also  out  driving 
— in  a  dog-cart ;  and  his  companion  was  Mr.  Bolitho,  whom 
be  had  picked  up  at  an  out-of-the-way  station,  and  was  con¬ 
ducting  to  Englebury.  It  was  a  dismal  drive.  There  was 
not  the  rain  here,  that  there  was  in  Surrey ;  but  in  its  place 
there  was  a  raw,  damp,  grey  mist,  that  hung  about  the  woods 
and  fields,  and  dripped  from  the  withered  briars  in  the  hedges, 
and  covered  the  thick  top-coats  of  the  two  men  with  a  fur  of 
wet  Neither  cigar  nor  pipe  would  keep  alight  in  this  cold 
drizzle ;  Balfour's  left  hand,  the  fingers  closed  on  the  spongy 
reins,  was  thoroughly  benumbed.  Even  the  bland  and  cheer¬ 
ful  Billy  Bolitho  had  no  more  jokes  left 

I  suppose,"  said  Balfour  at  last,  amid  the  clatter  of  the 
cob's  hoofs  on  the  muddy  road,  I  suppose  we  might  as  well 
go  up  and  see  the  Chorleys  this  evening  P  " 

**  I  would  rather  say  the  morning,"  answered  Mr.  Bolitho, 
looking  mournfully  out  from  between  the  points  of  his  coat- 
collar  at  the  black  stump  of  his  cigar.  Chorley  is  one  of  those 
uncomfortable  people  who  dine  about  five  and  have  prayers  at 
nine.” 

It  was  wrong  of  Mr.  Bolitho  to  make  this  random  charge 
against  the  Englebury  solicitor,  for  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  matter.  He  was,  however,  thoroughly  un¬ 
comfortable.  He  was  cold,  damp,  and  hungry.  He  had  visions 
of  the  Green  Man,"  at  Englebury,  of  an  ample  dinner,  a 
warm  room,  and  a  bottle  of  port  wine.  Was  he  going  to  ad¬ 
venture  out  again  into  this  wretched  night,  after  he  had  got 
thoroughly  dry  and  comfortable,  all  because  of  a  young  man 
who  seemed  to  pay  no  heed  to  the  requirements  of  digestion  P 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  at  last  drove  over  the  bridge 
and  up  into  ike  main  thoroughfare  of  Englebury ;  and  right 
cheerful  looked  the  blazing  shops  of  the  small  town.  They 
passed  under  the  sign  of  the  Green  Man  ”  into  the  spacious 
archway ;  the  great  bell  summoned  the  ostler  from  out  of  the 
gloom;  they  jumped  down  and  stamped  their  feet;  and  then 
they  found  themselves  face-to-face  with  a  very  comely  damsel, 
toll  and  slender,  and  dark  of  face,  who  in  the  absence  of  her 
sister,  the  landlady,  wanted  to  know  if  the  gentlemen  would 
order  dinner  before  going  upstairs  to  their  rooms.  As  she  made 
the  suggestion,  she  glanced  up  at  a  goodly  row  of  joints  and 
fowls  that  were  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  central  hall, 
outside  the  capacious,  shining,  and  smiling  bar. 

You  order  the  dinner,  Bolitho,”  said  Balfour.  “  I’m  going 
to  see  that  the  cob  is  looked  to.” 

**  Confound  the  cob,”  said  the  other ;  but  Balfour  bad  already 
disappeared  in  the  darkness  ;  so  he  turned  with  great  content¬ 
ment  to  the  distinguished-looking  and  gracious  young  person, 
and  entered  into  a  serious  consultation  with  her.  Mr.  Bolitho 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  either  cobs  or  country  solicitors 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  dinner. 

And  a  very  sound  and  substantial  dinner  it  was  that  they 
had  in  the  snug  little  room  on  the  first  floor,  after  they  had  got 
on  some  dry  clothing,  and  were  growing  warm  again.  There 
was  a  brisk  fire  blazing  in  the  grate ;  there  were  no  fewer  than 
four  candles  in  the  room,  two  on  the  table  and  two  on  the 
mahogany  sideboard.  Balfour  laughed  at  the  business-like 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Bolitho  ploughed  his  way  through  the  j 


homely  feast;  but  he  was  sharply  hungry  himself;  and  he  so 
far  departed  from  his  ordinary  habits  as  to  call  for  a  tankard  of 
foaming  stout.  The  agreeable  young  lady  herself  waited  on 
them ;  although  she  did  not  know  as  yet  that  one  of  the 
strangers  wished  to  represent  her  native  town  in  Parliament. 
She  seemed  a  little  surprised,  however,  when,  at  the  end  of 
dinner,  the  younger  gentleman  asked  whether  she  could  send 
him  up  a  clay  pipe,  his  own  wooden  one  having  gone  wrong. 
She  had  overheard  the  two  friends  talking  about  very  great 
persons  indeed  as  though  they  were  pretty  familiar  with  them ; 
and  a  fourpenny  cigar  from  the  bar  would,  she  considered,  have 
been  more  appropriate.  But  the  other  gentleman  redeemed 
himself  in  her  eyes  by  ordering  a  bottle  of  the  very  best  port 
wine  they  had  in  the  house. 

Gracious  goodness,”  cried  Balfour,  with  a  loud  laugh; 
what  do  you  mean,  Bolitho  P 

'^I  mean  to  make  myself  comfortable,”  said  the  other, 
doggedly. 

Oh,  it  is  comfortable  you  call  it,”  remarked  the  younger 
man.  Well,  it  is  a  good  phrase.” 

"  Yes,  I  mean  to  mal^e  myself  comfortable,”  said  Mr.  Bolitho, 
when  he  had  drawn  in  his  chair  to  the  fire,  and  lit  a  cigar,  and 
put  a  glass  of  port  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  I  also  mean  to 
give  you  some  advice — some  good  and  excellent  advice,  which 
is  all  the  more  appropriate  since  you  may  be  said  to  be  be¬ 
ginning  to-day  your  canvass  of  the  borough  of  Englebury. 
Well,  I  have  had  to  do  with  a  good  many  candidates  in  my  time ; 
but  I  will  say  this  for  you,  that  you  are  just  about  the  last 
man  in  the  world  I  would  choose  to  run  for  a  seat  if  I  had  any 
choice.” 

That  is  cheerful,  at  any  rate,”  said  Balfour,  who  had  lit  his 
long  clay,  and  was  contentedly  stretching  out  his  legs  to  the 
fire.  “Go  on.” 

“  I  say  it  deliberately.  If  you  get  in  at  all,  it  won't  be 
through  any  action  on  your  own  part.  I  would  almost  rather 
fight  the  election  for  you  in  your  absence.  Why,  man,  you 
have  no  more  notion  of  conciliating  anybody  than  an  Arctic 
bear  has.  Don't  you  know  you  are  asking  a  great  favour  when 
you  ask  people  to  return  you  to  Parliament  P  You  don’t 
suppose  you  can  cheek  every  constituency  os  you  cheeked  those 
poor  wretches  at  Ballinascroon  P  ” 

“My  dear  philosopher  and  friend,”  said  the  culprit,  “I 
am  not  aware  of  having  ever  addressed  a  word  to  any 
elector  of  Englebury,  barring  your  Mr.  Chorley.” 

“  I  don't  mean  here  or  now,”  said  Bolitho,  who  thought  he 
would  read  this  young  man  a  sound  lesson  when  he  was  about 
it.  “  I  mean  always  and  everywhere.  A  man  cannot  get  on 
in  politics  who  blurts  out  his  opinions  as  you  do  yours.  You 
can’t  convince  a  man  by  calling  him  a  fool.  You  have  been 
spoiled.  You  got  your  first  seat  too  easily ;  and  you  found 
yourself  independent  of  the  people  who  elected  you.  If  you 
had  had  to  conciliate  your  constituency  as  some  men  have,  it 
would  have  been  useful  practice  for  you.  I  tell  you,  a  member 
of  Parliament  cannot  afford  to  be  continually  declaring  his 

opinions,  as  if  ho  had  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world - ” 

Here  the  culprit,  far  from  being  meek  and  attentive,  burst 
out  laughing. 

“The  fact  is,  Bolitho,  all  this  harangue  means  that  you 
want  me  to  be  civil  to  Chorley.  Doesn’t  it,  now  P  ” 

Mr.  Bolitho,  being  in  a  pleasant  humour,  suffered  a  shrewd, 
bland  smile  to  appear  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

“  Well,”  said  Balfour,  frankly,  I  mean  to  be  enormously 
civil  to  old  Chorley — so  long  as  he  doesn’t  show  up  with  some 
humbug.  But  mind  you,  if  that  old  thief,  who  wants  to  sell 
the  borough,  in  order  to  get  a  good  price  for  his  filched  common, 
begins  to  do  the  high  virtuous  business,  then  the  case  becomes 
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altered.  Civil  P  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  civil  enough.  But  you  Surely  nothing  could  bo  more  friendly  than  the  way  in 
don’t  expect  me  to  black  his  boots  P  ”  which  they  greeted  the  young  man.  The  small,  horsey- 


**  You  see,”  said  Mr.  Bolitho,  slowly,  **you  are  in  rather  an 
awkward  position  with  regard  to  these  two  people — I  will  tell 
you  that  honestly.  You  have  had  no  communication  with  them 
since  you  first  saw  them  in  Germany  P” 

“  No,  none.” 

“  Well,  you  know,  my  gay  young  friend,  you  pretty  nearly 
put  your  foot  in  it  by  your  chaffing  old  Chorley  about  selling 
the  piece  of  green.  Then,  no  sooner  had  they  got  over  that, 

than  Lady  Sylvia - you  know  what  I  meen.” 

Balfour  looked  a  bit  annoyed. 

**  Leave  Lady  Sylvia  out  of  it,”  said  he.  **  She  does  not 
want  to  interfere  in  these  things  at  all.” 

^^No,”  said  Mr.  Bolitbo,  cautiously,  ''but  you  see  there 
is  the  effect  of  that — that  remark  of  hers  to  be  removed. 
The  Chorleys  may  have  forgotten — they  will  make  allow¬ 
ances - ” 

“  They  can  do  as  they  like  about  that,”  said  Balfour,  bluntly, 
^'but  Lady  Sylvia  won’t  trouble  them  again.  Now  as  to  the 
bit  of  common?” 

"Well,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  say  nothing  about  it  at 
present.” 

"  I  don’t  mean  to,  nor  in  the  future  either.” 

"You  don’t  intend  to  make  him  an  offer?” 

"  Of  course  not.” 

Mr.  Bolitho  looked  at  the  young  man.  Had  he  been  merely 
Joking  when  he  seemed  to  entertain  seriously  the  project  of 
bribing  Mr.  Chorley  by  purchasing  his  land  from  him  P  Or 
had  some  new  and  alien  influence  thwarted  his  original  pur¬ 
pose  P  Mr.  Bolitho  instantly  thought  of  Lady  Sylvia. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,”  said  he,  after  a  second  or  two. 
"Chorley  would  be  shy  of  taking  an  offer,  after  you  had 
directly  described  the  thing  as  bribing  the  town.  But  all  the 
more  you  should  be  conciliatory  to  him  and  to  his  wife.  Why 
ahould  they  fight  for  you  P  ” 

"  I  don’t  know.” 

"  What  have  you  to  offer  them  P  ” 

"Nothing.” 

Then  you  are  asking  a  great  favour,  as  I  said  before.” 
"Well,  you  know,  Bolitho,  Englebury  has  its  duty  to 
perform.  You  shouldn’t  make  it  all  a  matter  of  private  and 
personal  interchange  of  interests.  Englebury  has  its  place 
in  the  Empire ;  it  has  the  proud  privilege  of  singling  out  a 
faithful  and  efficient  person  to  represent  it  in  Parliament ;  it 
has  its  relations  with  the  British  Constitution ;  and  when  it 
finds  that  it  has  the  opportunity  of  returning  so  distinguished 
A  person  as  myself,  why  shouldn’t  it  jump  at  the  chance  P  You 
have  no  faith  in  public  virtue,  Bolitho.  You  would  buy  land) 
nnd  bribe.  Now  that  is  wrong.” 

"It’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  joke  about  it,”  said  Mr. 
Bolitho,  rather  gloomily,  "  but  you’ll  sing  a  difl*erent  tune  if 
you  find  yourself  without  a  seat  after  the  next  General 
Election.” 

On  the  following  morning  they  walked  up  through  the  town 
which  Mr.  Balfour  aspired  to  represent  towards  Mr.  Chorley’s 
house.  It  was  a  bright  morning  after  the  rain ;  the  sun 
shining  pleasantly  on  the  quaint  old  town,  with  its  huddled 
red-and-white  houses,  its  grey  church,  its  high -arched  bridge 
that  spanned  a  turbidly  yellow  river.  Mr.  Chorley's  house 
stood  near  the  top  of  the  hill — a  plain,  square,  red-brick 
building,  surrounded  by  plenty  of  laurels  and  other  evergreens’ 
«nd  these  again  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall.  They  were 
ushered  into  a  small  drawing-room,  stuffed  full  of  ornaments 
and  smelling  of  musk.  In  a  few  moments  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chorley  entered  together. 


looking  solicitor  was  prim  and  precise  in  his  manner,  it  is  true ; 
but  then  he  was  always  so.  As  for  Mrs.  Chorley,  she  re¬ 
garded  the  young  man  with  a  pleasant  look  from  over  her 
silver  spectacles,  and  begged  him  and  Mr.  Bolitho  to  be  seated, 
and  hoped  they  had  had  an  agreeable  drive  on  that  bright 
morning.  And  when  Mr.  Bolitho  explained  that  they  had 
arrived  on  the  previous  evening,  and  had  put  up  at  the  "  Green 
Man,”  she  was  g:>od  enough  to  express  her  regret  that  they 
had  not  come  right  on  and  accepted  the  hospitality  of  herself 
and  her  husband  for  the  night. 

"But  perhaps,”  said  she,  suddenly,  and  with  an  equally 
sudden  change  in  her  manner,  "  perhaps  Lady  Sylvia  is  with 
you  P  ” 

"  Oh,  dear,  no !  ”  said  Balfour,  and  he  instantly  changed  the 
subject  by  beginning  to  talk  about  his  experiences  down  in 
Somersetshire,  and  how  he  had  heard  by  accident  that  Mr. 
Bolitho  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Englebury,  and  how 
he  had  managed  to  pick  him  up.  That  alarming  look  of 
formality  disappeared  from  Mrs.  Chorley’s  face.  Mr.  Chorley 
suggested  some  sherry,  which  was  politely  declined.  Then 
they  had  a  talk  about  the  weather. 

But  Balfour  was  not  a  timid  man,  and  he  disliked  beating 
about  the  bush. 

"Well,  Mr.  Chorley,”  said  he,  "how  are  your  local  politics  P 
Government  very  unpopular  P  Or  rather  I  should  ask — as  in¬ 
teresting  me  more  nearly — is  old  Hamden  still  unpopular  P  ” 

"  Mr.  ’Amden  is  not  very  popular  at  present,”  said  Mr. 
Chorley,  with  some  caution.  "  He  does  his  duty  well  in  Par¬ 
liament,  no  doubt ;  but,  after  all,  there  are — certain  courtesies 

which — which  are  due  to  one’s  constituents - ” 

"  Exactly,”  said  Balfour.  "  I  have  discovered  that  in  the 
case  of  the  place  I  represent.  The  courtesies  that  pass  between 
me  and  the  people  of  Ballinascroon  are  almost  too  beautiful. 
Well,  wiiat  about  the  chance  of  a  vacancy  at  the  next  General 
Election  P  ” 

In  reply  to  this  blunt  question,  Mr.  Chorley  regarded  the 
young  man  with  his  iihrewd,  watchful,  small  blue  eyes,  and 
said,  slowly, 

"  I  don’t  know,  sir,  that  Mr.  ’Arnden  has  any  intention  at 
present  of  resigning  his  seat.” 

This  guardedness  was  all  thrown  away  on  Balfour. 

"  What  would  bo  my  chances,”  said  he,  curtly,  "  if  I  came 
down  and  contested  the  seat  P  ” 

Here  Mrs.  Chorley  broke  in.  From  the  moment  they  had 
begun  to  speak  of  the  next  election,  the  expression  of  her  face 
had  changed.  The  thin  lips  were  drawn  more  firmly  together^ 
Instead  of  the  beaming  maternal  glance  over  her  spectacles^ 
there  was  a  proud  and  cold  look,  that  was  at  once  awful  and 
ominous. 

"  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak,  Mr.  Balfour,”  said  she,  in 
lofty  accents,  "  I  would  say  that  it  is  rather  strange  that  you 
should  mention  any  such  proposal  to  us.  When  we  last  spoke 
of  it,  you  will  remember  that  some  remarks  were  applied  to  us 
by  Lady  Sylvia,  which  were  never  apologised  for — by  her,  at 
least.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  make  P  ” 

There  was  a  sudden  flash  of  fire  in  the  deep-set  grey  eyes. 
Apologise  for  his  wife  to  such  people  as  these  P 
'*  Explanation  P  ”  said  he,  and  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
caused  the  heart  of  Mr.  Bolitho  to  sink  within  him.  "  If  Lady 
Sylvia  spoke  hastily,  that  only  convinced  mo  the  more  of  the 
folly  of  allowing  women  to  interfere  in  politics.  I  think  the 
business  of  an  election  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  between  men.’ 

There  was  a  second  or  two  of  awful  silence.  A  thunderbolt 
seemed  to  have  fallen^  Mrs.  Chorley  rose. 
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**  I,  at  least,”  said  she,  in  majestic  accents  >nd  with  an 
indescribable  calm,  “^will  not  interfere  in  this  election. 
Gentlemen,  good  morning.  Kugenius,  the  chaise  is  at  the 
door.” 

With  that  she  walked  in  a  stately  manner  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  burden  of  the  situation  on  her  unfortunate  husband. 
He  looked  rather  bewildered ;  but  nevertheless  he  felt  bound 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  family. 

“  I  must  say,  Mr.  Balfour,”  said  he,  rather  nervously,  that 
your  language  is — is  unusual.  Mrs.  Chorley  only  asked  for — 
for  an  expression  of  regret — an  apology  which  was  only  our 
due  after  the  remarks  of — of  Lady  Sylvia - ” 

By  this  time  Balfour  had  got  on  his  feet,  and  taken  his  hat 
in  his  hand.  All  the  Celtic  blood  in  his  veins  was  on  fire. 

**  An  apology  I  ”  he  said.  “  Why,  man,  you  must  be  mad  ! 
I  tell  you  that  every  word  my  wife  said  was  absolutely  true ; 
do  you  expect  her  to  send  you  a  humble  letter,  begging  for 
your  forgiveness?  I  apologised  for  her  hastiness  at  the  time  ; 
I  am  sorry  I  did.  For  what  she  said  then,  I  say  now — that  it 
is  quite  monstrous  you  should  suddenly  propose  to  use  your 
influence  in  the  borough  on  behalf  of  a  man  who  was  an 
absolute  stranger  to  you  ;  and  if  you  imagined  that  I  was  going 
to  bribe  you  by  buying  that  waste  land,  or  going  to  bribe  the 
borough  by  giving  them  a  public  green,  then  get  that  notion 
out  of  your  head  as  soon  as  possible  I  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Chorley.  Pray  tell  Mrs.  Chorley  that  I  am  very  sorry  if  I 
have  hurt  her  feelings  ;  but  pray  tell  her  too  that  my  wife  is 
not  conscious  of  having  said  anything  that  demands  an 
apology.” 

And  so  this  mad  young  man  and  his  companion  went  out, 
and  walked  down  the  main  street  of  Englebury  in  the 
pleasant  sunshine.  And  it  was  all  in  vain  that  Mr.  Bolitho 
tried  to  put  in  his  piteous  prayers  and  remonstrances.  The 
borough  P  He  would  see  the  borough  sink  into  the  bottomless 
pit  before  he  would  allow  his  wife  to  apologise  for  a  speech 
that  did  her  infinite  honour  !  The  election  P  He  would  fight 
the  place  if  there  were  ten  thousand  Chorleys  arranged  against 
him  I 

**  I  tell  you  you  have  gone  stark  spiring  mad,”  said  the 
despairing  Mr.  Bolitho.  “  Chorley  will  immediately  go  over  to 
Hamden — you  will  see.  His  wife  will  goad  him  to  it.  And 
how  can  you  think  of  contesting  the  seat  against  Hamden  and 
Chorley  combined  P  ” 

Nature  had  not  conferred  a  firm  jaw  on  Mr.  Hugh  Balfour 
for  nothing. 

“  I  tell  you  in  turn,”  said  the  young  man,  who  was  neither 
to  hold  nor  to  bind,  simply  because  something  had  been  said 
about  his  wife,  I  tell  you  in  turn  that  I  mean  to  contest  the 
•eat  all  the  same ;  and,  what  is  more,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I 
mean  to  win  it  I  ’’ 


UTERATUEE. 

■  ■  0 - 

SELLAR’S  VIRGIL. 

TAe  Boman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age.  Virgil.  By  W.  Y. 

Sellar.  Oxford  :  Claremlon  Press. 

The  literary  position  of  Virgil  is  in  one  respect  unique. 
No  other  merely  imitative  poet,  avowedly  modelling  his 
work  after  the  precedents  of  his  predecessors,  has  main¬ 
tained  a  place  among  the  chief  poets  of  the  world.  It 
is  true  that  this  pre-eminence  has  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  second  renovation  of  the  study  of  antiquity 
towards  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  critical  move¬ 
ment  which  has  opened  men’s  eyes  to  the  derivative  and 
inferior  character  of  Latin  literature,  and  taught  them 
no  longer  to  confound  all  authors  in  dead  languages 
with  indiscriini Dating  reverence.  A  generation  versed 
in  Shakespeare  and  Dante  smiles  at  the  idea  which 


appeared  so  plausible  to  Dryden,  that  Nature,  exhausted 
by  her  efforts  in  creating  Homer  and  Virgil,  might 
never  again  be  able  to  produce  a  poet  of  the  first  rank. 
Virgil’s  rank  among  the  first  order  of  poets  is  never¬ 
theless  justified  by  the  impossibility  of  thrusting  him 
into  the  second.  Lucretius  and  Catullus  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  preferred  to  him,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  indi¬ 
cate  respects  in  which  they  are  more  truly  poetical  than 
he  is.  Yet  the  common  sense  of  mankind  revolts  in  the 
long  run  ;  it  is  felt  that,  however  specious  this  argument, 
its  upshot  is  an  untenable  paradox.  Virgil  retains  his 
place,  and  the  acumen  of  accomplished  critics  like  Mr. 
Sellar  is  taxed  not  so  much  to  defend  his  possession  as 
to  account  for  it. 

The  most  obvious  solution  is  no  doubt  that  Virgil  is 
the  chief  representative  of  one  of  the  chief  literatures 
of  the  w’orld,  and  that  this  literature  is  itself  essentially 
imitative.  The  most  independent  of  the  Latin  poeto 
are  still  borrowers ;  it  may  even  be  said  that  they  recede 
from  the  ideal  standard  of  excellence,  and  becomo 
narrow  and  partial,  in  proportion  as  they  introduce  an 
element  specifically  Roman.  Lucretius  and  Lucan  are 
instances  ;  though  largely  indebted  to  their  predecessors, 
they  are  still  Roman  poets  in  a  far  more  intimate  sense 
than  Virgil,  and  yet  it  would  occur  to  no  one  to  regard 
them  as  types  of  the  genius  of  Latin  literature  in  the 
same  degree  as  ho  is.  The  reason  must  be  that  the 
Latin  is  essentially  a  derivative  literature,  and  that  the 
mission  of  its  representatives  is  not  to  create  but  te 
combine.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  so  deeply  imbued  our 
civilisation  as  to  enforce  recognition  for  these  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  to  constraii#^  the  admission  that  although 
invention  may  be  the  highest  of  poetical  gifts,  it  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  the  highest  poet.  Dante  and  even 
Milton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  remote  splendours  of 
Ferdusi  or  Valmiki,  may  be  in  a  purely  poetical  point  of 
.view  more  significant  than  Virgil,  but  it  is  idle  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  can  be  equally  significant  to  us.  In  vindi¬ 
cating  Virgil’s  claim  to  rank  as  the  supreme  poet  of  his 
own  literature,  we  vindicate  his  place  among  the  supreme 
poets  of  the  world. 

It  is  only  in  connexion  with  the  .^neid  that  such  a 
claim  can  be  established ;  and  were  we  to  find  fault  with 
Mr.  Sellar’s  admirable  volume,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  complain  of  his  inclination  to  postpone  the  .^neid  to 
the  Georgies  on  the  grounds  of  the  more  purely  Italian 
character  and  more  consummate  technical  perfection  of 
the  latter  poem.  Both  must  be  fully  admitted,  but  the 
territory  of  the  didactic  poem  lies  after  all  upon  the 
slopes,  not  on  the  summit  of  Parnassus.  At  the  same 
time,  better  than  any  other  critic  we  can  recollect,  ho 
has  brought  out  the  double  aspect  of  the  .^neid  as  first 
and  foremost  the  epic  of  the  writer’s  nation,  and  secondly 
the  ideal  epical  representation  of  human  life.  The  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  achievement  in  its  first  aspect  may  be 
measured  by  its  infrequency.  It  should  not  seem  a  very 
difficult  thing  for  a  poet  of  genius  to  work  up  ancient 
legends,  picturesque  in  themselves,  and  appealing  to 
the  sentiment  of*  patriotism,  into  a  form  commanding 
the  sympathies  of  his  own  generation.  Yet,  if  we  except 
the  Persian  bards,  this  is  a  feat  which  no  poet  of  high 
culture,  save  only  Virgil,  has  ever  succeeded  in  accom¬ 
plishing.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  its  greatness  by 
considering  what  would  be  thought  of  Mr.  Tennyson  if 
he  had  not  merely  turned  the  Arthurian  legends  into 
delightful  poems,  but  had  made  their  shadowy  per¬ 
sonages  as  real  to  us  as  the  Elizabeths  and  Cromwells 
of  our  authentic  history.  Yet  this  is  what  Virgil  has 
actually  done  in  his  Tnrnus  and  his  Dido,  while  JBoeas, 
if  tame  as  a  human  actor,  still  impersonates  the  idea  of 
the  human  lot — striving  suffering  man,  guided  by  a 
kindly  providence  to  a  good  event  at  last.  Mr.  Sellar 
brings  out  this  aspect  of  the  poem  with  great  beauty 
we  have  only  to  regret  that  his  criticism  is  hardly  suffi¬ 
ciently  concentrated,  and  that  we  have  in  a  manner  to* 
recompose  his  picture  for  ourselves  from  the  collocation 
of  numerous  detached  particulars.  In  one  point  of  view 
this  may  be  no  misfortune,  for  it  compels  the  reader  to 
think  and  recollect,  and  take  himself  a  share  in  framing 
his  own  conception  of  the  poet’s  personality,  times,  and 
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works.  Wide  and  luminous  views  are  given  of  all 
these :  one  leading  characteristic  of  Mr.  Sellar’s  intellect 
seems  a  kind  of  serene  receptiveness,  comprehending  and 
assimilating  every  detail  without  difficulty,  but  at  the 
same  time  too  equably  expansive  to  place  especial  stress 
upon  any.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  little  brilliant 
writing ;  the  general  elaboration  of  the  style  rarely  or 
never  soars  into  rhetoric,  and  whilp  highly  appreciating 
the  sober  jndgment  of  our  guide,  we  miss  some  relief  to 
the  polished  monotony  of  academic  elegance.  Seldom 
does  a  book  so  full  of  excellent  things  lend  itself  so 
grudgingly  to  quotation.  We  select  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Sellar’s  elaborate  parallel  between  Virgil  and  Lucretius, 
an  essay  extending  over  many  pages,  and  equally 
characteristic  of  the  refinement  of  his  criticism,  and  of 
its  want  of  condensed  energy  : — 

The  poem  of  Lucretios  shows  ull  the  courage  and  energy,  the 
power  of  command,  the  sense  of  superiority  and  the  direct  simplicity 
of  manner  emanating  from  it,  which  are  the  inheritance  of  a  great 
governing  class.  He  is  the  one  man  of  true  genius  for  poetry  whom 
that  class  gave  to  Rome.  His  lofty  pathos  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
are  the  graces  of  his  own  nature,  refined  and  purified  by  the  moat 
humanising  studies.  His  profound  melancholy  is  a  mood  natural  to 
one  who  looks  on  the  passing  away  of  a  great  order  of  things, 
political,  social,  and  religious,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  turbulence 
and  violence,  and  takes  refuge  from  an  alien  world  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  another  order  of  things,  infinitely  vaster  than  either  the  old 
flocial  state  which  was  shaken  and  tottering  to  its  fall,  or  the  new 
which  was  yet  “  powerless  to  be  bom.” 

There  could  scarcely  be  any  greater  contrast,  in  social  relations 
and  the  dispositions  arising  out  of  them,  between  any  two  men, 
than  between  the  representative  of  the  old  governing  families  of  the 
RepaUic,  and  the  humbly- born  native  of  the  Cisalpine  province  — 
delicate  in  health,  modest  and  self-distrustful,  yet  endowed  with  a 
deep  consciousness  of  genius  and  a  resolution  to  follow  that  guidance 
only — entering  on  manhood  and  beginning  his  career  as  poet  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  events  which  determined  the  ascendency  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  identified  with  it  through  his  personal 
relations  to  the  loading  men  of  the  new  Empire — a  poet  who  derived 
from  his  birth  and  early  nurture  the  spirit  of  the  ages  of  Faith  ” — 
one  too  who  had  been  happy  in  his  early  home-affections  and  in  the 
friendships  of  his  manhood,  and  who  was  able  to  dedicate  his  mature 
years  to  his  art  under  conditions  of  the  greatest  personal  and 
national  security.  In  considering  the  influence  of  the  speculative 
ideas  of  Lucretius  on  the  mind  of  Virgil,  we  must  accordingly  make 
large  allowance  for  the  medium  of  alien  sympathies,  personal, 
social,  and  political,  through  which  the^  were  refracted.  We  must 
take  into  consideration  also  the  wide  difference  between  the  philo¬ 
sophic  poet  and  the  pure  poetic  artist.  The  feeling  of  Virgil 
towards  philosophy  was  apparently  one  of  aspiration  rather  than 
of  possession.  He  shows  no  interest  in  tke  processes  of  inquiry — 
in  tracing  the  operation  of  great  laws  in  manifold  phenomena — in 
investigating  one  obscure  subject  after  another,  with  the  confident 
assurance  that  every  discovery  is  a  step  towards  the  light  and  the 
ultimate  revelation  of  the  whole  mystery ; 

Namque  alid  ex  alio  clarescet,  nec  tibi  caeca 

Nox  iter  eripiet,  quin  ultima  natural 

Pervideas  :'ita  res  accendent  lumina  rebus. 

Virgil  recognises  the  source  of  his  own  strength  in  the  words — 
Flumina  amem  silvasque. 

It  is  the  power  of  love  which  quickens  his  intuition  and  enables  him 
to  perceive  the  tenderness  and  beauty  revealed  in  the  living  move¬ 
ment  of  Nature.  Ho  receives  and  applies  the  complete  ideas  of 
Lucretius,  but  he  does  not  follow  them  with  the  eagerness  of  their 
author  through  the  various  phases  of  their  development.  Certain 
results  of  a  philosophic  system  affect  his  imagination,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  feel  how  these  results  necessarily  exclude  other  con¬ 
clusions  which  he  will  not  abandon.  Hence  arises  his  prevailing 
eclecticism — the  existence  of  popular  beliefs  side  by  side  in  his 
mind  with  the  tenets  of  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  PUtonists— of  some 
conclusions  of  the  Lucretian  science  along  with  the  opposing  doc¬ 
trines  expressed  in  the  poetry  of  Alexandria.  Even  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  materials  and  the  grouping  of  his  landscapes,  some 
chance  association  or  rhythmical  cadence  seems  to  guide  his  hand, 
more  often  than  the  perception  of  the  orderly  connexion  of  phenomena 
with  one  another. 

Altogether,  we  should  be  disposed  to  characterise  Mr. 
Sellar’s  essay  as  an  admirable  typical  example  of  the 
English  method  of  doing  work. 


BRIGHT’S  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

f}ngliih  Hiitory  far  the  Use  of  Public  Schools.  By  Rev.  J. 
Franck  Bright.  Period  II.,  Personal  Monarchy,  1485  to  1688. 
Period  III.,  Constitutional  Monarchy,  1689  to  1837.  London: 
Rivington.  1876-7> 

In  onr  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
**  History,’  we  expressed  a  belief  that  he  was  better 


qualified  to  treat  of  modern  than  of  mediaeval  times. 
His  two  last  volumes  entirely  confirm  our  opinion.  His 
*  History  ’  has  become  better  and  better  as  it  advanced. 
It  has  gained  in  vividness  and  interest,  as  well  as  in 
clearness  and  force  of  expression.  Mr.  Bright’s  last 
volume  especially  is  an  admirable  compendium  of 
English  history  ^om  the  period  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  death  of  William  IV.  Mr.  Bright  is  there  amongst 
scenes  with  which  he  sympathises,  and  deals  with  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  thoroughly  understands. 

Widely  different  powers  of  mind  are  required  in  a 
writer  of  raedieeval  and  of  modern  history.  In  the  one 
case  there  is  needed  an  imaginative  and  creative  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  past,  in  the  other  case  a  keen  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  essential  points  of  the  present.  The  his¬ 
torian  of  medioBval  times  has  to  gather  together  with 
care  and  heedfulness  such  scraps  of  information  as  he 
can  find,  and  out  of  them  has  to  reproduce  for  himself 
the  characters,  the  ideas,  and  the  civilisation  of  a  by¬ 
gone  age.  The  historian  of  more  modern  times  has 
to  choose  the  important  points  out  of  the  mnlti- 
tude  of  records  that  Ho  before  him,  has  to  condense 
into  vivid  pictures  a  number  of  details,  and  has  to  judge 
between  wnat  is  important  and  what  is  not  by  his  clear 
appreciation  of  the  tendencies  of  the  present.  It  is  the 
last  set  of  qualities  which  Mr.  Bright  specially  possesses. 
Ho  has  mental  sobriety  and  calm  common  sense,  broad 
sympathies  in  social  and  political  matters,  largeness  of 
view  and  keenness  of  insight  into  the  working  of  poli¬ 
tical  causes.  Mr.  Bright  strikes  ns  as  being  one  of 
those  who  have  approached  history  backwards,  who 
from  their  interest  in  things  as  they  are  came  to  feel  a 
certain  reflex  interest  in  how  things  came  to  be  as  they 
are.  Mr.  Bright’s  last  volume  will  appeal  to  a  much  wider 
circle  of  readers  than  did  his  first  two  volumes.  It  does 
not  so  much  challenge  9riticism  as  a  school-book ;  it  is 
the  best  sketch  of  modern  English  history  which  has 
yet  appeared.  Mr.  Bright  is,  in  fact,  a  complement  of 
Mr.  Green.  The  most  brilliant  portion  of  Mr.  Green’s 
‘  History  of  the  English  People  ’  ends  with  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  bis  history  of  modern  times  is  only  a 
brief  sketch.  Mr.  Bright,  on  the  other  hand,  rises  to 
enthnsiasm  as  he  approaches  the  Great  Rebellion,  and 
his  history  expands  in  size  as  he  advances.  The  last 
volume,  which  begins  with  1689,  is  as  large  as  the  two 
former  volumes  put  together. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Bright’s  lost  volume  is  not  to 
be  looked  upon  strictly  as  a  school-book.  Wo  cannot 
think  that  for  educational  purposes  the  last  200 
years  of  English  history  have  an  equal  value  with  all 
the  centuries  that  went  before  them.  Yet  if  the  spaco 
allotted  to  them  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  Mr.  Bright 
would  apparently  have  us  think  so.  The  value  of  history 
as  a  means  of  education  must  lie  in  its  method,  and 
in  the  conception  which  it  gives  of  the  slow  growth  of 
society  and  of  institutions.  To  convey  these  ideas  to  the 
young  there  must  be  a  certain  sense  of  remoteness  and 
of  abstractness.  The  main  lines  must  be  clearly  marked, 
and  the  whole  subject  distinctly  mapped  out.  That  the 
things  recorded  should  be  different  from  what  things  are 
at  present,  and  should  be  only  distantly  connected  with 
our  existing  surroundings,  is  an  advantage  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  study  of  history.  The  nearer  we  come  to  onr  own 
times,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  make  the  lines  clear, 
to  separate  the  permanent  elements  from  the  accidental 
details — the  more  scope  there  is  for  opinion,  and  the 
narrower  is  the  field  of  scientific  certainty.  Moreover, 
the  reasons  for  our  opinions  are  inferences  from  the 
actual  social  and  political  events  of  our  own  time,  and 
history  merges  into  ethics  or  social  science.  In  such  a 
case  we  have  need  to  remember  Aristotle’s  warning  that 
the  study  of  ethics  and  of  politics  is  useless  for  the 
young  wno  have  not  had  the  requisite  experience.  If 
the  teaching  of  history  is  to  be  for  the  purposes  of 
education  and  not  merely  of  instruction,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  stress  will  be  chiefly  laid  upon  the  early 
period,  and  the  prominence  which  Mr.  Bright  has  given 
to  the  last  150  years  will  not  lead  to  a'  corresponding 
development  of  teaching  in  our  schools. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Bright  is  more  at  homo  in 
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modem  politics.  In  his  first  Tolame,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  his  second  volnme,  his  mentions  of  foreign  afiairs' 
were  crude  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  Ho  did  not 
know  how  to  set  the  political  condition  of  Europe  in  its 
relations  to  Englana  plainly  and  simply  before  his 
readers.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  be  accurate,  and 

five  condensed  information  at  the  expense  of  clearness. 

or  instance,  it  is  somewhat  bewildering  to  one  who  has 
no  other  source  of  information  to  read  that,  “  in  1-517, 
Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  appointed  under  the 
Elector  of  Mayence  to  sell  indulgences  through  Saxony.” 
We  take  this  as  the  first  example  that  offers  itself  of 
Mr.  Bright’s  laconic  accuracy  that  conveys  no  clear 
idea.  But  this  mode  of  treatment  of  foreign  affairs  dis¬ 
appears  in  his  last  volume.  European  politics  are  there 
clearly  stated.  We  could  instance  especially  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  its  bearing  on  England, 
which  are  drawn  out  with  clearness  and  decision. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  merit  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
last  volnme  is  its  economic  and  financial  history.  We 
were  a  little  puzzled  to  read  (p.  618)  of  Charles  l.’s 
financial  measures  that  he  ordered  a  general  loan  at 
the  rate  of  cent,  per  cent,  on  landed  property,  though 
somewhat  less  upon  goods.”  We  could  wish  for  some 
explanation  of  the  means  taken  to  determine  the  rate¬ 
able  value  of  property  and  goods  which  w'ere  taxed  in 
this  way.  But  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Mr.  Bright  puts  economic  questions  with  a  definiteness 
which  is  a  new  feature  in  school  histories.  For  instance, 
the  nature  of  the  transactions  between  Government  and 
the  South  Sea  Company,  which  led  to  the  extraordinary 
panic  of  1720,  are  clearly  explained.  The  industrial 
condition  of  England  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
War,  and  the  influence  of  that  war  in  staving  off*  for  a 
time  the  settlement  of  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour,  are  well  brought  forward,  and  made  perfectly 
intelligible.  The  financial  policy  of  different  ministries, 
and  their  results  upon  the  condition  of  the  taxpayers 
and  on  the  welfare  of  the  country,  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  Mr.  Bright’s  pages.  To  say  that  this  part  of 
the  book  is  admirably  done  is  to  give  no  slight  praise. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  weave  together  economic 
details.  Yet  it  is  only  by  seeing  the  historical  operation 
of  the  principles  of  political  economy  that  the  science 
can  really  be  apprehended. 

Mr.  Bright  is  not  a  picturesque  writer.  He  has  so 
much  to  tell  ns  that  he  has  no  room  for  description  or  for 
sketches  of  character.  Yet  here,  also,  his  last  volume 
is  in  advance  of  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Bright  has  used 
contemporary  memoirs  with  care  and  sobriety.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  Hanoverian  period  are  made  more  lifelike, 
though  Mr.  Bright  does  not  indulge  in  set  passages  of  cha¬ 
racter-drawing  ;  but  all  bis  mentions  of  statesmen  show 
an  intimacy  with  them,  and  we  are  led  to  know  them 
by  the  record  of  their  doings  rather  than  by  any  re¬ 
flections  made  about  them.  Mr.  Bright  is  most  gentle 
in  his  dealings  with  historical  personages.  He  seems  to 
distrust  strong  opinions  against  men  who  have  played 
an  important  part  in  history.  He  is  willing  to  judge 
men  in  reference  to  their  times,  and  does  not  demand 
from  them  what  was  impossible.  Thus,  his  estimate  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  policy  is  founded  upon  a  large 
view  of  the  condition  of  English  politics  at  the  time ; 
and  the  discreditable  features  in  his  system  of  admini¬ 
stration  are  fairly  set  against  the  benefits  which  his 
pacific  measures  and  skilful  finance  procured  for  the 
country.  “Anything  was  better  than  that  England 
shonld  be  engaged  in  w’ar.  War  at  once  opened  the 
door  for  Jacobite  hopes.  War  at  once  touched  that 
material  prosperity  which  was  to  be  the  surest  claim  of 
gratitude  to  the  reigning  house.”  By  tonches  such  as 
these  Mr.  Bright  indicates  the  real  merits  of  a  policy 
which  is  not  attractive  to  the  first  superficial  glance. 

A^in,  instead  of  inveighing  vaguely  against  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  public  men,  and  the  low  standard  of  political 
morality  under  William  III.  and  the  early  Hanoverians, 
Mr.  Bright  sets  himself  to  account  for  it  soberly : — “  It 
is  this  which  is  the  real  danger  of  a  disputed  succession. 
There  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  which  party  may  ultimately 
be  successful  which  engenders  a  spirit  of  political 


gambling,  while  for  any  fancied  insults,  or  any  real  loss 
of  power,  immediate  revenge  can  be  sought  by  a  mere 
transfer,  and  frequently  a  secret  transfer,  of  allegiance. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  tendency  of  compulsory  oaths, 
which  men  persuade  themselves  that  they  may  accept  as 
a  matter  of  form,  and  which,  therefore,  weaken  all  sense 
of  conscientious  engagements.” 

^  We  quote  this  as  an  instance  of  the  sound  political 
discrimination  which  runs  through  this  last  volume. 
Mr.  Bright’s  strong  common  sense  and  sober  discern- 
ment  make  him  excellently  fitted  to  deal  with  this  later 
period.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  to  find  in  the  same 
writer  the  qualities  necessary  for  writing  the  history  of 
every  period  of  a  nation’s  growth.  If  Mr.  Bright  fails 
in  the  spirit  of  imaginative  criticism  which  is  needful 
for  dealing  with  remoter  periods,  he  certainly  shows  the 
breadth  of  view,  clearness  of  vision,  and  sobriety  of 
judgment  which  are  requisite  for  the  later  history  of 
England.  We  can  cordially  recommend  his  last  volume 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  gain  a  clear  view  of  the 
modern  history  of  England.  To  say  that  Mr.  Bright’s 
book  is  better  than  anything  which  at  present  has 
been  written  is  to  give  him  only  faint  praise.  It  is  in 
every  way  an  admirable  compendium,  which  everyone 
might  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 


PERU. 

Peru.  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in  the  Lsmd  of  the* 
Incas.  By  £.  G^rge  Squier,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  London: 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

When  a  man  of  some  intelligence  has  travelled  in 
Pern,  even  for  a  period  of  a  year  and  a-half,  during 
which  time  he  has  “  g^ne  over  more  ground  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  and  carried  with 
him  the  compass,  the  measuring-line,  the  pencil,  and  the 
photographic  camera,  knowing  well  that  only  accurate 
plans,  sections,  elevations,  drawings,  and  views  can 
adequately  meet  the  rigorous  demands  of  modern 
science,  and  render  clear  what  mere  verbal  description 
would  fail  to  make  intelligible,”  we  should  be  ready  with 
some  suitable  reward  for  so  much  service  done  in  so 
excellent  a  cause.  For,  to  travel  in  Peru,  with  its  fleas 
and  wretched  hosteleries,  its  drunken  priests,  its  evil  men 
and  careless  women,  its  bad  roads  and  fearsome  bridges, 
its  lack  of  water,  its  fatal  climate,  and  its  rickety  mules,  is 
a  punishment  not  mentioned  indeed  in  Mohammed’s  seven 
grades  of  hell,  but  equal  to  all  of  them  put  together. 
Mr.  Squier  does  not  say  this,  but  we  gather  so  much 
from  his  narrative.  Such  a  man  should  be  deserving  of 
the  praise  of  his  fellows,  and  if  we  cannot  yield  him  the 
crown  of  wild  olive,  surely  we  can  commend  him  to 
the  consolations  of  his  own  conscience.  And  this  will 
evidently  be  sufficient.  He  says : — 

My  researches  will,  I  thiak,  correct  many  mistakes  and  exaggera¬ 
tions  as  regards  ancient  Peru,  and  enable  us  to  form  a  rational  and 
just  estimate  of  the  power  and  development  of  the  most  thoroughly 
organised,  most  widely  administered,  and  most  extensive  empire  of 
atoriginal  America,  concerning  which  we  have  hitherto  had  little 
for  the  guidance  of  our  judgment — except  the  vague  traditions  of 
the  natives  themselves,  and  the  too  often  partial  and  distorted 
chronicles  of  the  conquerors.  The  absence  of  written  records  of 
the  Incas  and  the  tribes  consolidated  with  them,  unhappily  leave 
{sic)  us  only  these  traditions  and  chronicles  whence  to  d^uce  their 
character  and  original  condition — and  hence  researches  like  those  I 
undertook  become  invested  with  a  value  less  to  be  measured  by  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  who  made  them  than  by  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  facts  presented  by  him. 

It  is  true  that  the  capacity  of  the  individual  does  not 
strike  us  as  being  of  a  commanding  quality,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  Mr.  Squier  so  constantly  keeps  us  in  mind  of 
his  capacity  that  we  are  compelled  to  take  some  notice 
of  it.  He  had  a  right  conception  of  the  work  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  done  in  Peru,  for  he  tells  us  that  many  years 
ago  his  countryman,  Mr.  Prescott,  had  said  in  words 
which  were  echoed  by  every  thoughtful  student  of  an¬ 
tiquities — 

The  hand  of  the  conquerors  fell  heavily  on  the  venerable  monu¬ 
ments  of  Peru ;  and  in  their  blind  and  superstitious  search  for 
hidden  treasure  they  caused  infinitely  more  ruin  than  time  or  the 
earthquake.  Yet  enough  of  the  monuments  of  the  Incas  remain  ta 
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inrite  the  research  of  the  antiqnanr.  Those  only  in  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  situations  hare  hitherto  been  examined.  But  by  the  testi- 
mony  of  travellera  many  more  are  to  be  found  in  the  less  frequented 
parts  of  the  country,  and  we  may  hope  they  will  one  day  call  forth 
a  kindred  spirit  of  enterprise  to  that  which  has  so  successfully  ex¬ 
plored  the  mysterious  recesses  of  Central  America  and  Yucatan. 

One  of  the  resnlts  of  those  investigations,  Mr.  Sqaier 
tells  ns,  was  the  warm  personal  friendship  of  that  dis- 
tingnished  historian,  and  to  visit  the  land  of  the 
Children  of  the  Snn,  and  to  realise,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  his  aspirations,  became  a  leading  pnrpose 
of  his  life.  It  was  “  in  a  degree  throngh  the  ioflnence 
of  Mr.  Prescott  ”  that  Mr.  S^ier  was  “  snbseqnently 
sent  as  representative  of  the  United  States  to  Central 
America,  and  afterwards  as  a  Commissioner  to  Pern, 
charged  with  the  settlement  of  the  conflicting  claims 
between  the  two  conntries.'*  We  are  thns  enabled  to 
discover  the  time  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Sqnier*s 
Tisit  to  the  land  of  the  Incas.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
this  and  other  internal  evidence,  we  shoald  not  have 
known  that  this  book  was  written  at  least  ten  years  ago. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  incidents  of  travel  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  work  is  a  little  ont  of  date.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  incidents  related  wonld  seem  to  place  Mr. 
Sqnier’s  visit  to  the  City  of  Kings  at  a  period  much 
more  remote.  He  embarks,  for  example,  attended  with 
mach  misery,  on  board  the  s.s.  Bogota  from  Panama, 
and  that  celebrated  steamer  was,  we  know,  wrecked 
more  than  ten  years  ago  on  the  Peruvian  coast ;  then, 
again,  on  his  arrival  in  Callao,  he  sees  a  lobo,  or  **  sea 
lion,*’  in  that  famous  bay,  and  for  a  sea  lion  to  be  found 
disporting  itself  in  that  now  crowded  nest  of  ships,  it 
must  have  been  either  a  very  ignorant  lobo  indeed,  or 
have  gone  there  on  a  visit,  when  he  could  have  been 
sure  of  a  much  safer  life  than  he  would  have  had  even 
ten  years  ago.  Also,  the  road  from  Callao  to  Lima  Mr. 
Squier  represents  as  being  in  the  most  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  ;  for  the  last  ten  years,  at  least,  it  has  been  the 
only  piece  of  gpood  road  in  South  America,  with  a 
hard  and  smooth  face,  planted  on  both  sides  with  trees, 
and  kept  well  watered  ;  the  fountain,  also,  in  the  great 
•plaza  of  Lima,  which  he  describes  with  so  much  minute¬ 
ness,  has  long  since  disappeared,  together  with  the 
figure  of  Fame  that  surmounted  it ;  the  fever¬ 
breeding  azeguias  have  long  ago  been  covered  up, 
and  it  is  much  more  than  ten  years  ago  that  the  **  smart 
Yankee  captain  of  the  Peruana  **  compelled  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company  to '  purchase  his  vessel  for 
more  than  double  her  original  cost.  As  for  “  Conroy’s 
Garden,”  about  which  Mr.  Squier  discourses  so 
eloquently,  that  has  gone  the  way  of  Conroy  himself, 
and  Conroy  has  been  food  for  worms  these  twenty  years. 

These,  however,  are  minor  points  ;  and  although  the 
incidents  of  travel  here  recorded  are  quite  as  well  known 
as  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  no  more  importan^, 
yet  they  do  not  on  that  account  detract  from  the  merits 
of  the  book.  Still  if  must  be  confessed  that,  had  Mr. 
Squier  confined  himself  to  the  commission  which 
Prescott  gave  him,  and  omitted  his  incidents  of  travel 
altogether,  as  well  as  his  notes  and  comments  on  the 
ancient  things  he  saw,  sketched,  and  photographed  in 
the  Land  of  the  Incas,  he  would  have  done  a  worthy 
service,  and  for  ever  linked  his  own  name  in  aflectionate 
remembrance  with  the  popular  historian  of  Peru.  ^  But 
Mr.  Squier  has  thought  fit  to  set  himself  up  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  authority  on  Peruvian  antiquities,  has  ques¬ 
tioned  the  statements  of  archaeologists,  of  travellers  of 
more  experience  than  his  own,  and  of  students  of 
history,  among  whose  number  Mr.  Squier  certainly 
cannot  be  reckoned.  We  will  examine  some  of 
his  arguments,  and  try  the  accuracy  of  some  of  his 
conclusions.  The  first  of  Mr.  Squier’s  speculations  which 
struck  us  at  first  for  its  singular  audacity  relates  to  the 
population  of  Peru  in  Incarial  times,  taken  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  passage  at  page  7,  where  our  author  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  Peruvian  coast,  where  Pizarro  and  the 
eonquistadores  first  landed,  was  a  waste  of  sand  and  rock, 

”  the  domain  of  death  and  silence.”  It  is  the  domain 
of  death  at  this  particular  time,  but  it  was  the  domain 
of  many  thousands  of  happy  human  beings  when  the 
first  Spaniards  visited  it.  And  had  Mr.  Squier  in¬ 


formed  himself  a  little  more  on  that  point,  he  would  have 
been  spared  the  magnificent  eulogy  which  ho  passes  on 
Pizarro  and  his  piratical  crew.  The  population  of 
Peru,  says  Mr.  Squier,  could  not  have  amounted  to 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  millions  in  the  reign  of 
Huayna  Capac,  or  about  the  year  A.D.  1541,  and  he 
supports  this  assertion  by  inferences  drawn  from 
the  aspect  of  the  country  as  presented  to  his  own 
eyes.  This  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  an  unlettered 
person  attempting  to  estimate  the  population  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  as  it  was  in  the  tune  of  the 
Pharaohs,  by  measuring  the  extent  of  its  present  sandy 
deserts.  The  people,  he  proceeds,  lived  in  what  may  be 
called  p^kets,  where  the  soil  was  richest.  Even  Cuzco, 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  whole  district  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  according  to  him,  was  nothing  but  a  pocket, 
and  “so  small  was  the  land  available  for  cultivation,  and 
so  little  capable  of  supporting  a  considerable  number  of 
people,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
build  their  dwellings  among  rough  rocks,  on  arid  slopes  of 
hills,  and  they  walled  up  their  uead  in  caves  and  cliffs, 
or  buried  them  among  urreclaimable  sands  in  order  to 
utilise  the  scanty  cultivable  soil  for  agriculture  (p.  14), 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  support  this  state¬ 
ment  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  many  works  written  by 
competent  men  spread  over  a  period  of  three  centuries. 
On  the  contrary,  without  having  recourse  to  the  sweep¬ 
ing  assertion  of  Las  Casas,  who  declares  that  toe 
“  Spaniards  killed  forty  millions  of  people  in  Peru  in 
the  course  of  less  thau  a  century  of  time,’*  we  know  from 
other  sources  which  have  been  tested  and  found  reliable 
that  the  population  of  the  Inca  empire,  extending  as  it 
did  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  mur  degrees  north  of 
the  Equator  to  the  thirty- fourth  southern  parallel-— em¬ 
bracing  an  area  of  more  than  a  million  square  miles — 
contained  a  population  of  more  than  twenty  Tnillipng. 
of  people. 

Even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Padre  Melendez,  who 
was  personally  known  to  Unanue,  who  wrote  only 
sixty  years  ago,  the  population  on  the  coast  even  then 
was  very  dense  and  very  industrious,  the  Padre  likening 
them  to  ants.  But  Mr.  Squier  evidently  does  not  tbink 
it  necessary  to  read  for  information  on  a  subject  he  can 
fathom  with  the  glance  of  an  eye.  He  must  also  be 
unacquainted  with  the  Noticiaa  Secretas  of  the  UUoas, 
from  which  he  might  have  learned  how  in  a  single 
night  whole  districts  of  vast  extent,  and  contam- 
ing  many  thousands  of  inhabitants,  have  been  made 
desolate  by  the  people  tearing  themselves  away  from 
their  homes  in  order  to  escape  the  hateful  rule 
of  their  Spanish  masters,  and  going  back  into  the 
woods  and  to  early  savage  life — to  live  on  berries, 
and  to  die  like  leaves.  Indeed,  we  cannot  gather 
from  any  part  of  his  book  that  Mr.  Squier  is  at 
all  acquaint  with  the  history  of  the  country  he  went 
to  explore.  A  little  reflection  on  what  he  saw  and  heard 
would  have  saved  him  from  many  mistakes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  was  duly  informed,  on  his  visit  to  Payta, 
that  the  dreary  waste  of  pale  grey  sand  he  there  saw — 
the  treeless,  lifeless,  rainless  desert,  stretching  more 
than  sixty  miles — was  once  upon  a  time  turned  into  a 
flourishing  garden  within  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours.  A  copious  shower  of  rain  fell  in  one  night  on 
that  grave  of  many  thousands  of  plants  and  flowers,  and 
that  desert,  not  in  scriptural  metaphor,  but  in  absolute 
fact,  flourished  for  a  brief  space  like  the  rose.  At  the 
time  of  Pizarro’s  visit  and  tne  bold  conqnistadoreSf  that 
“  waste  of  death  and  silence  ”  was  a  garden.  The 
ancient  river  Piura  was  not  allowed,  in  those  days  of 
plenty  and  peace,  to  run  and  bury  it^lf  in  the  sea  as  it 
does  now ;  it  was  conducted  throngh  the  land,  and  made 
to  do  such  service  as  should  secure  to  100,000 
people  the  food  they  required,  and  to  store  as  much 
more  as  might  be  need^  by  the  Inca,  should  he  bv 
chance  pass  that  way,  and  be  bringing  an  army  witn 
him.  ^d  if  the  Peruvian  Government  of  to-day  wonld 
only  irrigate  the  lands  which  lie  in  the  valley  ofthe  Piura 
river,  they  would  have  no  further  need  to  depend  upon 
other  people  for  their  com,  their  grapes,  their  oranges 
and  melons.  Mr.  Squier  is  thoroughly  aware  of  this  £^t^ 
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but  will  not  allow  himself  time  to  reflect  on  its  meaning. 
Ho  has  seen  the  mountain  torrents  rushing  down  head¬ 
long,  carrying  with  them  destruction  and  death  where- 
ever  they  went,  and  he  has  seen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
watercourses,  called  azeguiaSf  which  in  Incarial  times 
took  those  torrents  captive,  and  compelled  them  to 
minister  to  the  life  and  needs  of  man.  “  I  have  followed 
them,”  he  says  (p.  218),  “  hundreds  of  miles,  for  days 
together,  and  have  seen  them  winding  amidst  the  pro¬ 
jections  of  hills,  curving  in  and  out  as  topographically 
required;  here  sustained  by  high  walls  of  masonry, 
there  cut  into  the  living  rock,  and  in  some  cases  con¬ 
ducted  in  tunnels  through  sharp  spurs  of  the  obstructing 
mountains.  Occasionally  they  were  carried  over  narrow 
valleys,  or  depressions  in  the  ground,  on  embankments 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  It  is  on  the  desert  coast  of 
Pern,  however,  where  no  vegetation  could  otherwise 
exist,  that  we  find  the  most  extensive  irrigating  works 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  They  constructed  also  great 
dams,  or  reservoirs,  some  of  them  enormous — three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  long — to  retain  the  surplus  water. 
The  system  was  universal,  for  without  irrigation  nearly 
the  whole  country  would  be  a  desert ;  ”  and  then  follows 
his  flowery  description  of  the  desert  of  Payta,  as  that 
dreadful  plain  once  appeared  after  a  series  of  heavy 
rains.  Even  if  we  had  not  the  direct  testimony  of  com¬ 
petent  witnesses  on  the  extent  of  the  population  under 
the  rule  of  the  Incas,  nor  the  accounts  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  innumerable  implements  in  the  drift  of  the 
Pisagua  river,  the  description  which  Mr.  Squier  him¬ 
self  gives  us  of  the  ancient  works  of  irrigation  would 
go  to  disprove  the  assertion  ho  so  boldly  makes,  that, 
three  centuries  ago,  the  population  of  Fern  was  not 
more  than  double  what  it  is  now.  If  that  were  so 
we  should  not  have  to  take  any  further  trouble  in  con¬ 
sidering  a  book  to  which,  notwithstanding ‘the  errors  it 
contains,  all  who  are  interested  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Incas  will  be  greatly  indebted. 


one  incessant — and  towards  the  end,  as  they  say, 
rather  weary — round  of  ceremonies.  One  of  Mr. 
Sydney  HalPs  concluding  sketches — *Bhowing  some¬ 
body  lying  lazily  at  full  length  in  a  hammock,  on 
board  ship — perhaps  suggests  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  the  illustrious  tourists  found  themselves  in 
the  first  days  of  March.  The  man  in  the  hammock 
looks  as  if  he  had  had  enough  of  it.  To  return,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  book.  It  is  by  far 
the  best  record  of  the  Royal  tour  that  has  been  or  will 
be — for  there  would  hardly  be  any  use  in  competing 
with  the  authorised  record — published.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  “  Diary  ”  to  compare  it  for  a  moment  with 
one  or  two  narratives  which  might  be  named,  and  in 
which  the  narrators  chiefly  dwell  on  their  own  very 
uninteresting  sensations.  From  one  of  these  wonderful 
books  one  might  gather  the  notion  that  the  people  of 
India  did  nothing  during  the  cold  season  of  1875-76 
but  “  crane  their  necks  ”  to  get  a  look  at  the  SpeciaL’* 
Dr.  Russell,  of  course,  modestly  keeps  himself  in  the 
background — too  much,  indeed,  for  his  readers,  who,  wo 
feel  sure,  will  wake  up  whenever  he  ventures  to  speak  in 
the  first  person.  If  thestory  drags  a  little  after  a  while,  that 
of  course  is  a  result  for  which  the  author  cannot  fairly  bo 
held  responsible.  No  human  genius  could  compel  a  reader 
to  maintain  an  unflagging  interest  in  several  hundred  pages 
of  description  of  fireworks,  levees,  processions,  which,  as 
a  rule,  are  only  repetitions  of  what  had  gone  before ;  still, 
there  are  large  spaces  of  description,  easy  chit-chat,  and 
comment  to  which  many  readers  will  recur  more  than 
once.  There  are  many  passages  characterised  by  a 
certain  quality  of  charming  domesticity — those,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  describe  the  preliminary  discussions  and 
plans  about  the  dream  of  His  Royal  Highness’s  life. 
**  Several  attempts  were  made  to  divert  the  Prince  from 
his  intention  of  visiting  Ceylon.”  So,  on  one  occasion, 
whilst  “  the  Indian  Council  ”  at  Marlborough  House 
were  marking  the  routes,  they  showed  him  a  map  of 
India  minus  Ceylon.  ”  Where  is  Ceylon  ?  ”  asked  the 
I  Prince  ;  and  the  question,  as  Dr.  Rnssell  very  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  revealed  His  Royal  Highness’s  “  penetration.” 

Occasionally,  Dr.  Russell  breaks  the  course  of  his 
diary  with  some  interesting  digression  on  the  politics, 
and  social  condition  of  the  countries  through  which  the 
Prince  travelled.  His  remarks  on  the  state  of  Greece  will 
bo  especially  interesting,  now  that  the  Eastern  crisis  has 
positively  approached.  Of  course  the  Acropolis  was 
exhibited  under  fireworks — a  proceeding  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  author  can  with  difficulty  reconcile  with  his 
ideas  of  ”  the  becoming.”  He  expresses  himself  on  this 
point  as  strongly  as  official  etiquette  will  permit.  But  Dr. 
Russell  must  have  become  seasoned  to  that  sort  of  thing 
before  the  end  of  March  1876.  Was  not  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  Taj  a  vulgarisation  of  that  lovely,  unique 
building,  which  has  the  honour  of  inspiring  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  skilfully  descriptive  passages  in 
the  ”  Diary  ?  ”  Let  us  add  that  Mr.  Hall’s  sketch  of 
the  Taj  will  give  the  English  reader  but  a  very  poor 
idea  of  the  building.  The  view  is  taken  from  the 
entrance  of  the  avenue — the  worst  point  of  any — for  the 


DR.  RUSSELL’S  “DIARY  IN  INDIA.” 

The  Prince  of  IValee'e  Tour  in  India.  By  \V.  H.  Bussell.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  praise  which  the  newspapers  have  bestowed  on 
Dr.  Russell  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  executed  his 
difficult  task  is  certainly  not  more  than  he  deserves. 
They  might,  perhaps,  have  added  that  the  finer  the  nar¬ 
rator’s  qualifications,  the  more  formidable  would  he  find 
the  labour  of  writing.  In  reading  through  these  pages, 
one  is  often  struck  with  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Russell  the  honorary  secretary,  and  Mr.  Russell  as  he 
would  probably  be,  if  clear  of  official  trammels,  and 
spontaneously  engaged  in  a  search  after  the  Oriental 
picturesque.  It  seems  a  clear  instance  of  Pegasus  in 
harness — a  spectacle  which  is  never  very  edifying.  It 
must  have  been  arduous  toil,  the  composition  of  nearly 
six  hundred  pages,  which  might  very  appropriately  have 
been  written  by  a  M.  Worth,  or  director  of  pyrotechnics, 
if — a  tremendous  if — he  only  possessed  Dr.  Russell’s 
descriptive  powers. 

Nevertheless,  the  “  Diary  ”  is  a  very  remarkable  pro¬ 
duction.  As  a  narrative  of  a  Royal  tour,  it  is  perhaps 
as  satisfactory  as  it  possibly  could  bo.  Really  to  see 
India,  His  Royal  Highness  would  have  been  obliged  to 
travel  incognito,  like  a  kind  of  Haroun  A1  Raschid ;  and 
the  only  modern  prince  capable  of  attempting  such  a 
feat  is  His  Majesty  of  Bavaria.  Instead  of  “doing” 
the  glorious  ruins  of  Futtehpore  Sikri,  for  example,  by 
merely  lunching  on  the  spot,  and  looking  hurriedly  over 
the  long-deserted  palaces,  he  would  to  a  certainty  drive 
to  the  place  in  a  “  ticca  gharry, ''  pitch  his  tent  there  for 
a  day,  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  venerable 
white-bearded  guardians  of  the  mosque,  watch  the 
sunset  from  the  top  of  the  Bolund  dharwaza,  and  per¬ 
haps  take  a  quiet  walk  along  the  quaint  street  of  the 
straggling  town  lying  far  below. 

But  of  course  any  such  display  of  individuality  was 
impossible  in  the  case  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  delicious  w'eeks  in  the 
Terai,  the  four  months  of  the  Royal  progress  was 


JESSIE  OF  BOULOGNE. 

Jessie  of  Boulogne ;  or.  The  History  of  a  Few  Minutes.  By  tho 
Rev.  C.  Gillmor,  MA.  In  Three  Volumes.  London :  Samael 
Tinsley.  1877. 

The  Rev.  C.  Gillmor  tells  us,  at  the  end  of  his  thirf 
volume,  that  it  is  on  Valentine’s  Day,  1863,  that  he  is 
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“  trying  these  last  lines  with  pencil  on  the  top  of  his  married.  That  valuable  date  on  p.  256  of  vol.  iii.  her© 
hat,  having,  we  suppose,  come  to  an  end  of  his  paper,  again  comes  to  the  Rev.  C.  Gillmor’s  aid,  and  saves  him 
TV^e  confess  we^  are  not  surprised  that  it  should  have  from  the  charge  of  plagiary,  since  Mr,  Charles  Reade*8 
taken  him  all  his  time,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  to  story  of  ‘  Foul  Play,’  which  contains  some  rather  similar 
find  an  accommodating  publisher.  incidents  to  those  here  described,  was  published,  we  be» 

From  the  language  and  style  of  the  book,  we  should  lieve,  only  about  ten  years  ago,  when  *  Jessie  of  Bou- 
take  it  to  bo  the  work  of  some  precocious  lad,  such  as  logne  *  was  consequently  in  about  the  fourth  year  of  its 
the  writer  of  *  A  Day  of  My  Life,*  who  has  tried  to  dis-  ch^salis  existence. 

OTise  his  youth  under  a  sober  cognomen.  But  if  the  The  reverend  author — no  doubt  from  being  so 
date  to  which  we  just  now  referred,  and  the  name  of  accustomed  to  the  pulpit — adopts  a  somewhat*  predi* 
the  author,  given  on  the  title-page,  be  genuine,  we  can  catory  tone  all  through  his  work.  And  we  cannot  but 
only  suppose  that  this  novel  was  written  during  the  think  he  rather  wastes  his  rhetoric  in  enforcing  principles 
dazzling  excitement  of  the  reverend  gentleman’s  honey-  which  we  do  not  fancy  anyone  ever  denied  even  in 
moon,  and  we  must  accordingly  make  due  allowance  for  1863  ;  for  instance,  on  p.  263,  vol.  ii.,  he  gives  out  his 
the  outrageous  absurdities  wmch  it  contains.  It  is  in-  so  to  speak,  “  Love  is  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of 

teresting  to  speculate  whatan  eventful  fourteen  years  this  our  existence ;  and  as  long  as  it  is  kept  within  the  limits 
manuscript  may  have  passed.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  it  of  modesty  and  chastity  it  is  not  only  harmless  but 
must  have  been  the  original  intention  of  the  author  to  ^ood,”  and  then  goes  on  to  dilate  upon  this  statement 
publish  each  volume  as  a  separate  book,  the  first  perhaps  after  page,  just  as  he  is  doubtless  accustomed  to  do 

as  a  ‘  Visitor’s  Guide  to  Boulogne  ;  ’  the  third,  we  should  to  his  little  rustic  flock  upon  similar  sentiments  expressed 
say,  as  a  nautical  drama,  which  possibly  competed  for  the  bj  St.  Paul  long  before  the  Rev.  C.  Gillmor  had  traced 
prize  against  True  to  the  Gore ;  the  second  is  obviously  even  the  first  lines  of  his  stoiy  either  upon  his  hat  or 
only  a  hyphen,  probably  the  result  of  a ‘Happy  Thought,’  elsewhere.  His  young  men  seldom  converse  but  in 
to  link  together  the  ‘  Visitor’s  Guide  ’  and  the  nautical  paragraphs  of  inordinate  length — sometimes  over  three 
drama,  and  to  publish  the  retult  in  the  form  of  a  sensa-  pages  long ;  they  have  a  strange  knack,  too,  of  embellish- 
tion  novel.  ing  their  talk  with  extempore  poems,  each  of  which,  the 

“  If  then  you  want  to  know  the  object  of  the  book  in  R«v.  C.  Gillmor  is  at  the  unnecessary  pains  of  explain- 
hand,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillmor,  “  I  will  expound  to  mg*  is  “  original.”  A  specimen  of  Cyril’s  ohat  with  his 
you  that  it  is,  to  glorify  pure  love”  (p.  16,  vol.  i.).  He  friend  George  may  be  found  in  the  second  chapter  of 
then  goes  on  to  give  us  a  few  observations  somewhat  of  vol.  iii.,  where  our  author,  under  the  juvenile  guise  of  his 
the  Cook’s  tourist  type  about  Boulogne  with  its  ”  frown-  two  heroes,  disposes  of  modern  poets  and  their  works, 
ing  castellated  walls,”  “  like  the  armour  in  one's  hall  ”  “  •  •  •  But  our  Poet  Laureate  never  has  any  such 

(p.  18),  Ac.,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  in-  beautiful  expressions.  As  to  his  *  In  Memoriam,’  it  is, 
habitants,  and  proceeds  to  describe  his  hero,  “  that  f  think,  the  most  uncouth  and  tiresome  doggerel  ever 
somewhat  rare  character,  a  cheerful  Christian  ”  (p.  5).  written.”  .  .  .  “Or,”8aidGeorge,‘‘lookhowex- 
This  young  man  meets  Jessie,  a  damsel  whoso  skin  is  travagantly  Wordsworth  has  been  overpraised.  He  was 
“  like  cream  before  it  clots  or  yellows  ”  (p.  68) — as  a  good  man,  but  his  talent  was  very  small,”  ,  .  . 

many  a  counter-jumper  has  met  his  fate  before,  on  the  on  for  over  six  pages,  including  two  improvised 

Boulogne  jetty ;  she  drops  her  handkerchief— bearing  travesties  of  Wordsworth,  and  ending  thus,  ”  However, 
her  “  crest  ”  as  well  as  her  initial — which  Cyril  picks  up  Wordsworth  is  a  good  old  soul,  1  will  shake  hands 

for  her,  and  this  of  course  does  duty  for  an  introduction,  with  his  shade,  and  let  myself  down  easy,  in  the  follow- 
After  this  he  performs  various  little  services  for  her —  mg  (original)  impromptu  prosaic  ode : — ‘‘  Weep  not, 
saving  her  life  and  what  not— and  in  the  account  of  the  nursling  of  the  lyre  ;  time  must  prove  the  strains  of 
fire  at  the  hotel,  by  the  way,  we  get  some  interesting  fire,”  Ac.,  for  nearly  a  p^e.  ”  Such  was  the  cheerful 
statistics  of  Jessie’s  domestic  arrangements  (p.  204,  style  of  conversation  which  engaged  Cyril  and  George, 
vol.  i.).  ‘‘  She  had  apparently  thrown  the  shawl,  open  like  during  the  calm  and  sluggish  hours  of  iriday  morning.” 
a  table-cloth,  over  the  small  table  ;  and  on  this  she  had  another  example  of  Cyril’s  sparkling  gossip  may  be 
laid  all  the  articles  of  her  attire,  as  she  divested  herself  found  in  his  seven  pages  of  dissertation  to  his  dog  on  the 
of  each,  in  a  little  pyramid,  so  tidily  and  prettily,  with  derivation  of  the  name  Boulogne  (vol.  i.,  93—100).  The 
her  little  shoes  turned  upside  down  at  the  top  of  all.”  pompous  pe<^ntry  of  these  young  men  is  preferable  onlv 
But  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  she  suddenly  leaves  their  sentiment,  which  is  of  the  most  maudlin  school* 
Boulogne,  and  Cyril  sees  no  more  of  her,  until,  happening  ^vl  order.  With  regard  to  t^  reverend  gentleman’s 
to  be  wrecked  upon  a  desert  island,  he  suddenly  stumbles  jokes,  it  will  no  doubt  be  pleasing  to  a  cer^in  class  of 
across  her,  and  it  appears  that  she  had  chanced  also  to  be  refers  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Gillmor  is  what  is  called  an 
sailing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  her  vessel  had  “  inveterate  punster.”^  He  never  misses  an  opportunity 
met  with  a  similar  fate  to  his.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  some  cunning  twist  to  every  word  that  so 

has  discovered  that  “  his  Jessie,”  who  was  known  to  loads  itself.  For  instance,  on  page  93,  he  treats  us  to  a 
the  outer  world  as  Miss  Bpineville,  is  sister  to  the  capital  play  upon  B^gm  and  John  Bull ;  then  on  the  • 
friend  with  whom  he  is  sailing,  George  Thornton — the  aext  page  he  is  irresistible  with  his  Soverrign  a  Monarch, 
reader  not  being,  of  course,  supposed  to  have  discovered  o-ad  Sovereign  a  Coin  ;  and  on  the  next  to  that  with  u 
any  analogy  between  the  two  surnames.  The  two  ships  O’  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  you  the  personal  pronoun, 
had  been  simultaneously  blown  up  by  two  members  of  a  la  fact,  the  book  teems  with  pleasantry  of  this  kind, 
certain  Spanish  family,  who  have  a  sort  of  Geronimo  We  can  imagine  the  Rev.  C.  Gillmor  “at  hom^’^ 
feud  with  the  Thorntons  or  Bpinevilles.  The  name  of  bringing  out  one  of  his  sly  puns — after  a  minute  or 
the  villain  of  the  story  is  Alphonso  de  Cabanas,  and  the  two’s  reflection — and  chuckling  at  the  groan  of  playful 
Rev.  C.  Gillmor,  not  content  with  giving  him  the  name  remonstrance  with  which  the  family  circle  gp^ts  the 
of  this  celebrated  cigar,  ensures  his  authenticity  by  sally,  as  he  jots  it  down  for  future  use  on  his  shirt-onff, 
adding  the  brand,  which  we  are  told  he  bore  on  his  or  on  that  wonderful  hat  of  his.  There  is  a  oertuin 
arm  (p.  72,  vol.  ii.).  The  romantic  meeting  of  Jessie  antiquity  about  many  of  our  author’a  witticisms,  which, 
or  Maude  and  her  swain  upon  the  island  is  preceded  by  however,  ought  perhaps  to  bo  to  a  certain  extent  over* 
an  amusing  account  of  how  the  bodies  of  all  her  relations  looked,  in  consideration  of  the  length  of  time  thit  has 
are  washed  from  various  parts  of  the  globe  on  to  the  elapsed  since  the  writing  of  the  novel ;  but  we  have  to 
shores  of  this  attractive  little  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  thank  our  author  notwithstanding  for  the  valuablo 
ocean,  and  are  in  turn  reverently  buried  in  the  sand  by  though  somewhat  matter-of-fact  suggestion  which  ho 
Cyril.  In  the  pocket  of  the  young  lady’s  father,  which  appends  to  a  conundrum  about  a  millerand  a  white  hat, 
he  piously  rifled,  he  found  various  documents  announcing  that  “  a  black  hat  or  cap,  or  bonnet  of  blue,  would 
her  passion  for  himself,  so  that,  when  they  meet,  they  answer  equally  well  ”  (p.  48,  vol.  ii.).  The  precious  date 
are  able  to  do  so  on  the  friendliest  of  terms.  Cyril  and  of  1863  does  not,  however,  account  for  the  unsavourinesa 
Jessie  continue  to  live  together  on  lemons  and  biscuit,  of  many  of  the  reverend  author’s  images.  On  page  28, 
until  a  steamer  comes  and  carries  them  home  to  be  vol.  i.,  with  regard  to  a  certain  order  of  French  nuns,  he 
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exclaims,  **  And  oh !  how  thej  do  smell ;  such  a  whiff 
yon  get  as  yon  pass  them  !  ”  And  on  the  next  page, 
**  Wb^at  a  powerful  thick  being  he  is,  literally  lusty,  with 
the  brawn  moving  and  twitching  on  his  gibbous  flanks ;  ” 
or  again,  on  page  83,  **  So  Madame  Anglaise  has  to 
swallow  her  chagrin  as  best  she  may,  in  the  packet, 
fohich  is  not  easy  to  do  when  one  is  sea-sick.*’  There 
are  several  questions  which  readers  of  this  book  will 
doubtless  ask  themselves — why  it  is  called  the  *  History 
of  a  Few  Minutes,*  for  instance,  or  *  Jessie  of  Boulogne  * 
either  for  that  matter,  since  her  name  seems  to  have 
been  Maude  ?  But  the  question  which  appears  to  us  the 
hardest  of  all  to  answer — **  as  we  trace  these  last  lines 
in  pencil  on  our  hat  ** — is,  why  the  story  was  ever  pub¬ 
lished  at  all,  instead  of  being  reserved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  reverend  author’s  family  circle,  to  which  we  before 
made  allusion. 


tion  of  the  lives  of  a  Norwegian  man  and  woman, 
children  of  the  sea,  but  it  is  told  so  well  and  so  simply 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  interested  and  attracted. 
There  is  about  it  the  salt  and  savour  of  the  sea,  the 
smell  and  colour  of  small  sea-towns  of  the  North,  more 
by  suggestion  than  by  description,  in  which  the  author 
indulges  little ;  the  very  beauty  of  the  heroine  is  revealed 
only  by  slight  touches,  yet  she  is  seen,  her  bodily  beauty 
is  felt  as  distinctly  as  her  beauty  of  soul  is  understood,  it 
is  not  exactly  easy  to  define  where  the  exact  charm  of  the 
story  lies,  but  it  is  so  genuine,  so  sweet,  so  simple,  so 
sad,  and  above  all  so  natural,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
its  charm,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  its  trans¬ 
lator.  Utterly  unlike  a  French  novel  though  it  bo,  we 
could  not  help  comparing^  the  gradual  debasement  of 
Salv4  during  his  years  of  foreign  travel,  when  he  first 
left  Elizabe^,  with  the  same  kind  of  degradation  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  hero  of  M.  Daudet’s  recent  ad¬ 
mirable  novel  ‘  Jack,*  and  the  resemblance  in  power 
and  skill  of  treatment  is  no  less  than  in  idea. 

A  Modom  Mephistopkeles.  No  Name  Series.  (Samp- 
I  son  Low  and  Co.) — *  A  Modern  Mephistopheles  *  is,  we 
suppose,  so  called  because  there  is  in  the  book  no  cha¬ 
racter  who  in  the  least  resembles  the  immortal  spirit  of 
negation  conceived  and  created  by  Goethe.  As  a  story 
the  work  is  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar,  with  a 
plot  that  is  somewhat  odd,  somewhat  original,  and 
frequently  exceedingly  ridiculous.  A  young  Greek, 
Felix  Canaris,  being  at  the  age  of  nineteen  a  disap¬ 
pointed  poet,  determines  to  destroy  himself  by  char¬ 
coal,  but  is  interrupted  by  the  opportune  arrival  of 
the  mysterious  Jasper  Helwyze,  the  modern  Mephis¬ 
topheles,  who  adopts  him  at  once.  A  volume  of  poems 
soon  appears  bearing  Canaris*  name,  which  win  him 
a  great  reputation  and  the  love  of  a  delightful  girl 
of  eighteen,  Gladys  by  name,  who  is  the  adopted  child, 
apparently,  of  a  mysterious,  gorgeously  beautiful  middle- 
aged  woman  of  the  Cleopatra  type,  named  Olivia,  who 
is  devoted  to  Helwyze.  Canaris  first  falls  in  love  with 
Olivia,  but  at  length  marries  Gladys,  and  they  live  with 
Helwyze,  who,  in  spite  of  being  Mephistopheles,  falls 
more  or  less  in  love  with  her.  Matters  get  very  compli¬ 
cated  ;  there  is  a  scene  in  which  Gladys  acts  various 
scenes  from  the  Idyls  of  the  King^  while  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  hasheesh,  that  is  cleverly  done.  At  last  it 
turns  out  that  Helwyze,  not  Canaris,  was  author  of  the 
poems  that  bore  Canaris*  name,  and  Gladys,  after  pre¬ 
venting  Canaris  from  poisoning  Helwyze,  dies  in  giving 
birth  to  a  son.  These,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  confused 
state  of  our  mind  after  reading  the  work  permits  us  to 
recollect,  are  the  chief  events  of  the  story,  which  seems 
to  belong  chiefly  to  the  “  Ouida  ”  school,  and  likely 
to  appeal  only  to  those  to  whom  that  school  is  attrac¬ 
tive. 

The  Tiber  audits  Tributaries.  By  S.  A.  Smith,  M.A. 
(Longmans.) — “  All  my  life  I  have  loved  rivers,  and 
poets  who  sang  of  rivers,”  said  John  Mitchell  in  his  once 
famous  ^  Gaol  Journal.*  Of  all  the  rivers  that  should  be 
dear  to  poets,  and  to  the  lovers  of  poets  and  rivers,  none 
should  be  more  dear  or  more  sacred  than  the  Tiber.  Yet 
the  beloved  and  revered  river  of  ancient  Rome,  the  yellow 
Tiber,  “to  whom  the  Romans  pray,”  rarely  receives 
much  mention  now  at  the  hands  of  guide-l^ks  com¬ 
pilers  and  writers  of  the  experiences  of  continental 
travel ;  it  is  to  them  but  an  incident  of  the  Eternal 
City,  and  little  more.  It  is  for  this  very  reason,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  unnecessary  neglect,  that  we  are  at  once 
disposed  to  welcome  with  enthusiasm  Mr.  Smith’s 
careful  volume  devoted  to  the  Goelo  gratissimus 
AmniSy  and  in  honest  justice  to  its  author  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  nowise  diminishes,  but  increases  rapidly 
with  every  page  we  read  of  his  most  interesting  and 
instructive  work.  Those  who  have  been  to  Rome  will 
not  be  likely  to  forget  their  first  sight  of  the  river,  will 
always  remember  coming  suddenly  upon  the  yellow 
stream,  and  knowing  that  for  the  first  time  they  behold 
the  Tiber.  With  the  home-sickness  for  Rome  that 
attacks  almost  all  who  know  it,  the  Tiber  has  much  to 
do.  The  associations  connected  with  it,  the  grand  old 
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The  Pilot  and  his  Wife.  Translated  from  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  of  Jonas  Lie  by  G.  L.  Tottenham.  (William 
Blackwood  and  Sons.) — This  is  a  very  curious  story, 
and  one  apparently  very  characteristic  of  the  literature 
and  the  country  from  which  it  comes.  There  is  in  it 
the  strength  that  seems  so  especially  to  be  the  property 
of  all  that  comes  from  the  North,  but  with  the  strength 
it  has  the  roughness  which  is  often  its  accompaniment. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  such  a  story  as  *  The 
Pilot  and  His  Wife  *  to  be  the  product  of  a  Latin 
literature.  Briefly,  its  story  is  as  follows  : — The  keeper 
of  an  old  lighthouse  has  a  very  beautiful  granddaughter, 
Elizabeth  Raklev,  with  whom  a  young  sailor.  Salve 
Kristiansen,  falls  desperately  in  love.  So,  too,  does 
a  young  lieutenant,  Carl  Beck,  to  whose  mother’s  house 
she  goes  as  a  servant,  when  her  grandfather  dies. 
Salve  suspects  her  and  the  young  lieutenant ;  and  in 
consequence  of  his  unjust  suspicion  she  allows 
him  to  go  to  sea  in  despair,  but  she  is  really  in 
love  with  him,  and  refuses  Carl  Beck  when  he 
offers  to  marry  her.  Meanwhile  Salv4  beats  about 
the  world  a  great  deal,  meeting  with  many  adven¬ 
tures,  and  sinking  lower  and  lower  into  moral  de¬ 
gradation,  until  at  last  ho  comes  back  to  find  Beck 
married,  and  Elizabeth  still  unwedded.  He  once  more 
comes  to  her,  learns  that  she  loves  him,  and  they  are 
wedded.  Now  the  story,  were  it  English,  would  cease ; 
this  would  be  its  appropriate  conclusion,  and  it  would 
seem  to  the  general  reading  public  as -a  blasphemy 
against  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  to  continue  your 
story  after  your  hero  and  heroine  are  happily  married. 
With  the  average  English  novel  marriage  of  the  principal 
male  and  female  characters  is,  except  in  rare  cases,  the 
invariable  and  inviolable  rule,  sacred  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  After  that  important  event,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  too  often  tacitly  assumed  that  life  is  a  thing 
lacking  colour  and  change,  where  all  incident  comes 
to  an  end,  and  that  with  that  one  day  of  ringing  of 
bells  and  weeping  bridesmaids  the  interest  of  existence 
is  at  an  end — all  thenceforward  is  to  go  on  smoothly  as 
oiled  waves,  and  as  monotonous  in  its  unvarying  pros¬ 
perity.  Such  is  not,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  novelist,  for  the  story  still  continues.  After  the 
first,  Salv6  and  Elizabeth  are  not  very  happ^,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  book  deals  with  the  difficulties  of  their 
life,  owing  to  the  doubts  that  exist  still  in  Salv4*s  mind 
as  to  Elizabeth’s  love  for  him,  but  in  the  end  the  grand 
nobility  of  Elizabeth’s  character  becomes  fully  known, 
and  happiness  is  his  and  hers  at  last.  **  How  happy  we 
have  b^ome,  Salv4  !  If  it  could  only  have  been  like 
this  from  the  very  beginning !  ”  are  the  words  of 
Elizabeth,  among  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  story, 
and  in  them  lies  the  moral  and  meaning  of  the  story,  as  of 
so  many  others,  showing  how  near  happiness  may 
be  put  away,  to  be  found  again  only  long  later, 
after  much  suffering,  and  there  is  only  left  the  melan¬ 
choly  wish  that  it  might  have  been  so  from  **  the 
very  beg^ning.”  It  is  not  for  startling  originality 
of  tale  or  thought  that  ‘  The  Pilot  and  his  Wife  *  is 
interesting ;  it  is  simply  the  record  of  the  greater  por¬ 
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legends  in  which  it — plays  so  great  a  part,  the  events 
that  are  written  round  its  name,  and  the  love  that  its 
people  had  for  it,  all  combine  to  make  it  first  among 
rivers ;  the  ideal  of  the  expectant  stranger,  it  still 
claims  the  homage  of  its  familiars.  In  the  now  some¬ 
what  antiquated  but  very  interesting  ‘  Itin^raire  In- 
structif  de  Rome  et  de  ses  Environs  *  of  Vasi  and 
N  ibby,  pnblished  in  Rome  in  1824,  the  Tiber  is  thus 
summed  up : — “  Le  Tibre  traverse  Rome  du  nord  au  midi 
et  facilite  le  transport  des  vivres  et  des  marchandises  ; 
on  passe  d*une  rive  a  I’autre  au  moyen  de  quatre  pouts 
de  pierre  nomm^s  aujourd’hui  le  pont  8t.  Ange^  Sixte^ 
St.  Barthelemif  et  Quattro  Capi :  on  voit  les  restes  de 
trois  autres  qui  sont  ruin^s,  savoir  du  pont  Vaticafiy 
Palatin,  et  Aemilius  ou  Suhlicius.**  This,  or  something 
very  like  it,  may  be  taken  as  the  average  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  ordinary  travellers  of  the  Tiber 
or  vouschafed  to  them  by  their  ordinary  resources  of 
information — the  guide-books.  Those,  however,  who  do 
not  care  to  be  thus  limited  cannot  possibly  do  better 
than  to  study  carefully  Mr.  Smith's  elaborate  essay,  in 
which  they  will  find  that  he  has  investigated  and  laid 
before  them  all  that  is  of  interest  connected  with  the 
river  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  has  enabled  them 
to  know  everything  about  it  from  its  fish  to  its  inunda¬ 
tions.  ft  is,  in  fact,  exactly  what  it  professes  to  be,  a 
history  of  the  Tiber ;  and  as  such  it  fills  a  great  want  in 
an  admirable  manner,  and  deserves  the  careful  reading 
and  the  gratitude  of  all  who  love  Rome,  its  history,  and 
its  river. 

Sonnets  and  Other  Poems,  By  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Knox.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) — There  is  very  little  in 
this  volume  of  original  fancy  or  expression,  but  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  fairly  good  verse  of  the  religious  type. 
Everyone  who  brings  out  a  volume  of  verse  is  sure  to 
attempt  sonnets.  They  are  especially  attractive  to  the 
beginner ;  they  seem  so  easy  to  do,  and  easy  to  do  badly 
sonnets  are,  but  most  difficult  to  do  well.  The  sonnets 
in  this  volume  are  not  bad,  neither  are  they  good  ;  they 
belong  to  that  average  of  merit  which  is  easily  attoined 
by  any  patient  versifier.  But  the  sonnets  are  the  best 
thing  in  the  volume,  and  the  first  will  serve  as  well  as 
another  to  show  their  style  : — 

I  have  no  wealth  of  grief ;  no  sobs,  no  tears, 

Not  any  sighs,  no  words,  no  overflow, 

Nor  storms  of  passion,  no  reliefs  ;  yet,  oh! 

1  have  a  leaden  grief,  and  with  it  fears 

Lest  they  who  think  there’s  nought  where  nought  appears. 

May  say  I  never  loved  him.  An,  not  so ! 

Love  for  him  fills  my  heart ;  if  grief  is  slow 
In  utterence,  remember  that  for  years 
Love  was  a  habit,  and  the  grief  is  new. 

So  new  a  thing,  it  has  not  language  yet. 

Tears  crowd  my  heart ;  with  eyes  that  are  not  wet 
I  watch  the  rain  drops,  silent,  large,  and  few, 

Blotting  a  stone ;  then  comforted  I  take 
Those  ^ps  to  be  my  tears  shed  for  his  sake. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age.  (Berarose  and  Sons.) — Those 
who  are  fond  of  amusing  skits  cleverly  and  appropriately 
illustrated,  will  find  in  this  little  volume  a  great  deal 
that  will  amuse  them.  The  skits  are  directed  against 
all  kinds  of  objects,  from  the  board  of  ^ardians  to  Papal 
Infallibility,  by  a  writer  who  styles  himself  “  One  Who 
is  Fast  Getting  Completely  Mixed." 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  sonnet  to  the  Montenegrins  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  eloquent  sketch  of  their  history  in  Montene¬ 
gro  ought  to  help  in  awakening  interest  in  a  remarkable 
people  in  whose  “  indomitable  pluck  "  Englishmen  may 
find  a  worthier  object  of  admiration  than  in  that  of  the 
Turks.  Perhaps  it  is  making  too  much  of  them  to  call 
them  a  people ;  they  are  more  fittingly  described  as  a 
clan.  But  though  they  number  only  200,000  of  all 
^ges  and  sexes,  they  have  maintained  their  inde¬ 
pendence  for  five  centuries,  in  spite  of  elaborately 
organised  campaigns  by  the  Turks  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  rocky  strongholds.  The  interest  of  the  late 
war  centred  in  Servia,  and  comparatively  little  was 


heard  of  the  operations  against  Montenegro  ;  but  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  summary  that  the  present 
race  of  Montenegrins  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
fathers 

Goptchevitch  has  supplied  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations. 
I  shall  refer  only  to  the  most  remarkable.  On  July  28  the 
men  of  Tsernagora  encountered  Muktar  Pasha,  and  for  once  with 
superior  force.  Four  thousand  Turks  were  killed,  but  only  seventy 
men  of  Montenegro.  Osman  Pasha  was  taken  ;  Selim  was  among 
the  slain.  At  Medun,  on  August  14,  20,000  Turks  were  defeated 
by  5,000  of  these  heroic  warriors ;  and  4,700  slain.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  6  five  battalions  of  Montenegro  defeated  Dervisch  Pasha  in  his 
movement  upon  Piperi,  and  slew  3,000  of  his  men.  On  October  7 
Muktar  Pasha,  with  18,000  men,  dirove  three  Montenegrin  battalions 
back  upon  Mirotinsko  Dolove.  Here  they  were  raised,  by  a  junction 
with  Vukotitch,  to  a  strength  of  6,000  men.  Thus  reinforced,  they 
swept  down  upon  Muktar,  and,  after  an  action  of  sixteen  hours, 
drove  him  back  to  Kloluk,  leaving  1,500  dead  behind  him.  On 
October  10  Dervisch  Pasha  effected  an  advance  from  the  south, 
until  he  found  himself  attacked  simultaneously  at  various  points, 
and  had  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.  On  October  20 
Medun  was  taken,  and  the  Ottoman  general  fled  to  Scutari,  leaving 
garrisons  in  Spuz  and  Podgoritza.  The  armistice  arrested  this 
course  of  disasters,  when  the  southern  army  (Dervisch)  had  been 
reduced  from  45,000  to  22,000,  and  the  northern  (Muktar)  from 
35,000  to  18,000. 

So  much  for  that  "  indomitable  pluck  ”  of  the  Turks,  which  has 
since  moved  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  British  Minister. 

Goptchevitch  reckons  the  slain  on  the  Turkish  side  at  26,000; 
on  the  side  of  Montenegro,  at  1,000.  And  there  is  no  wonder  if  we 
find  the  Montenegrins  now  aspire  to  breechloaders  and  to  cavalry ; 
they  captured  from  their  enemies  (with  much  besides)  12,000  breech¬ 
loaders  and  1,500  horses. 

Montenegro  brought  into  action,  in  all,  25,000  men ;  1 7|000  of 
her  own,  2,000  allies,  and  6,000  insurgents  from  the  Turkish  pro¬ 
vinces  :  a  fact,  this  last,  highly  indigestible  for  those  who  contend 
that  rebellions  in  Turkey  are  not  sustained  by  natives,  but  by 
foreigners.  The  entire  Turkish  force  directed  against  Tsernagora 
is  stated  at  the  enormous  total  of  130,000.  It  was,  of  course, 
chiefly  Asiatic. 

This  acconnt,  Mr.  Gladstone  admits,  comes  from  a 
Slavonic  source ;  still  “  the  author  has  had  the  best 
means  of  information,  and  the  statements  are  written 
not  for  our  information  but  for  that  of  the  stndions 
Germans."  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  a  copious  list  of 
authorities  from  whom  he  has  drawn  the  materials  for 
his  sketch ;  but  there  is  one  book,  called  *  Rambles  in 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro,'  published  within  the 
last  two  years,  from  whidh  he  might  have  obtained  a  few 
fresh  touches.  The  anonymous  author,  apparently  a 
roving  Irishman  in  search  of  new  tracks  of  travel, 
speaks  very  favourably  of  the  Montenegrins,  and 
testifies,  for  example,  that  the  women  aro  not  left 
so  entirely  to  perform  all  the  hard  agricultural  work 
as  some  writers  have  said,  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
willing  to  believe.  This  traveller  saw  plenty  of 
sturdy  mountaineers  as  well  as  women  at  work 
in  the  fields.  It  is  utterly  false,  he  says,  that 
the  men  leave  all  the  hard  work  to  the  women ; 
the  agricultural  duties,  of  necessity,  fall  often  on  the 
decrepit  old  men  and  the  women ;  but  the  men  work 
also  when  they  are  at  home,  the  only  difference  between 
them  and  English  field  labourers  being  that  they  work 
with  their  yataghans  by  their  sides.  Prince  Nicholas  is 
very  anxious  that  his  country  should  be  visited  by 
Englishmen.  He  complains  very  much  that  the  Turks 
should  have  their  sympathies  against  men  who  have 
fought  such  a  good  fight  for  freedom.  “  I  shall  always 
be  glad,"  he  said,  "  to  see  English  gentlemen  in  my 
country ;  tell  them  when  you  go  back  that  if  they  are 
fond  of  shooting  they  shall  have  their  choice  of  game, 
from  an  eagle  to  a  blackbird,  and  from  a  bear  to  a 
squirrel ;  if  they  prefer  fishing,  I  promise  them 
trout  such  as  they  have  never  dreamt  of,  and  they  shall 
have  every  assistance  that  I  can  afford  them  in  the  way 
of  tents  to  camp  out  and  men  to  guide  and  help 
them." 

The  second  instalment  of  Mr.  Irving's  Notes  on 
Shakespeare,  in  the  Nineteenth  Gent  ary  y  deals  with  the 
scene  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  in  the  third  act  of 
the  play.  That  meeting,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
devised  and  watched  by  Polonius  and  the  King ;  and 
some  time  ago,  an  ingenious  commentator  suggested 
that  the  question,  **  Where's  your  father  ?  "  followed  by 
the  remark  that  the  doors  should  be  shut  upon  him, 
that  he  play  the  fool  nowhere  but  in's  own  house, 
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showed  that  Hamlet  saddenly  became  aware  of  the 
espionage.  Mr.  Irving  carries  the  idea  further,  and 
argues  that  Hamlet  caught  sight  of  Polonius  and  the 
King,  and  suspected  their  designs,  from  the  moment  of 
his  entry.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  Mr.  Irving,  as  Mr. 
Moy  Thomas  has  shown  in  a  letter  to  a  contemporary, 
produces  no  shadow  of  evidence,  external  or  internal,  in 
support  of  his  case,  although  he  writes  very  interestingly 
about  it.  We  must  confess  to  having  an  objection  to 
such  mechanical  interpretations  of  tragic  scenes.  To 
ns  the  significance  of  the  interview  between  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia  is  greatly  spoiled  by  supposing  the  Prince  to 
have  caught  sight  of  the  spies  at  any  point  in  the  course 
of  it.  His  language  to  Ophelia,  which  we  modems  have 
tried  to  humanise  by  reading  fresh  provocation  between 
the  lines,  proceeds  naturally  from  the  disorder  of  his* 
mind,  whose  straight-goingcurrents  have  been  obstructed, 
perplexed,  and  poisoned  by  the  horrifying  revelation  of 
iiis  father’s  unnatural  murder  and  his  mother’s  unnatural 
guilt.  He  asks  Ophelia  where  her  father  is,  and  with 
sorrowful  bitterness  bids  her  keep  the  old  fool  at  home, 
just  as  in  the  previous  act  he  had  asked  Polonius  about, 
nis  daughter,  and  bid  him  keep  her  from  walking  in  the 
sun.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  spied 
Polonius  in  the  one  case  any  moi*e  than  that  he  bad  spied 
Ophelia  in  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  a  remarkably 
strong  number  of  the  Fortnightly — which  contains  articles 
by  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Mr.  G. 
A.  Simcox,  and  the  Editor,  any  one  of  which  is  well 
worth  the  price  of  the  number — is  one  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
McLennan,  on  “  the  Levirate  and  Polyandry.”  The 
interest' in  Mr.  McLennan’s  ingenious  theory  of  the  most 
primitive  form  of  marriage  has  lately  been  renewed  by 
a  long.promised  second  edition  of  his  book  on  the  snb> 
ject.  Thinking  of  the  polyandric  law  of  inheritance  in 
connexion  with  the  play  of  Hamlet,  throws  new  light 
on  the  facts  of  the  story  from  which  Shakespeare  de¬ 
rived  his  materials.  The  murder  of  a  brother  would 
always,  we  presume,  have  been  considered  an  unnatural 
act,  at  least  from  the  time  that  the  family  in  any  shape 
came  into  existence ;  but  in  marrying  his  dead  brother’s 
widow,  and  in  ascending  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of 
young  Hamlet,  Claudius — that  is  to  say,  the  original 
of  Claudius— probably  only  observed  the  custom  of  the 
country, 

A  writer  in  Fraser's  gives  an  account  of  Oehlen- 
Bchlager's  Hamlet,  a  tragedy  in  which  the  Danish  poet 
attempts  to  preserve  more  closely  than  Shakespeare  has 
done  the  character  of  the  Prince  as  a  Dane.  The  out¬ 
line  of  the  plot  suggests  hardly  any  rivalry  with  Shake¬ 
speare.  The  course  of  the  two  plays,  and  the  characters 
also,  are  quite  different.  Putting.  Shakespeare  out  of 
sight,  we  seem  to  have  here  the  sketch  of  a  very  power¬ 
ful  drama — perhaps  we  should  rather  say  melodrama. 

We  referred  last  week  to  Mr.  Courtney’s  clear,  power¬ 
ful,  and  judicial  article  on  the  Eastern  Question  in  the 
Fortnightly  lieview.  In  several  other  of  the  ^Magazines 
there  are  articles  bearing  on  points  in  this  multiplex ques¬ 
tion.”  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  contributes  to  Macmillan's  a 
much-needed  sketch  of  the  relations  between  the  Hun¬ 
garians  and  the  Croats  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  anta¬ 
gonism  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  Croats  is  of  very 
old  standing,  reaching  back  as  far  as  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  kingdom  of  Croatia  fell  before  the  invading 
arms  of  Ladislas.  The  Croats,  at  their  conquest,  ob¬ 
tained  reasonable  terms,  and  retained  for  the  moment  a 
considerable  amount  of  practical  self-government,  but 
their  privileges  were  gradually  undermined  ;  they  have 
had  to  struggle  for  them  ever  since.  When  the  dual 
kingdom  of  Austro- Hungary  was  established  ki  1867, 
the  Croats  made  vigorous  efforts  for  independence,  but 
the  Hungarians  were  as  eager  for  domination  over 
others  as  they  were  jf^alous  of  their  own  liberty,  and  the 
National  party  in  Croatia  was  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  In  1873  they  obtained  some  small  concessions, 
but  not  nearly  enough  to  satisfy  their  aspirations.  The 
incorporation  of  the  military  frontier  with  Croatia  was 
then  agreed  upon.  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  seems  to  take 


for  granted  that  this  agreement  has  been  carried  out. 
We  fear  the  incorporation  exists  only  upon  paper. 

Under  the  title  of  “  The  Grand  Turk  at  Home,”  Mr. 
G.  A.  Sala  gives,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a  clear 
and  highly  spiced  account  of  the  wars  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  prefaced  by  a  declaration  of  personal 
neutrality  in  the  present  conflict,  and  some  good-natured 
chaff  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  pamphlet  on  the  Muscovite 
crusade.  We  are  promised  a  description  of  the  Grand 
Turk  in  the  next  number,  in  which  Mr.  Sala  will 
discourse  of  him  as  a  pipe-smoking,  pilaf-eating,  coffee- 
(and  occasionally  raki)  drinking  animal ;  and  especially 
as  an  animal  with  more  wives  than  he  is  entitled  to 
possess.”  Mr.  Sala  has  not  a  high  opinion  of  the  Turk, 
and,  well  worn  as  the  theme  now  is,  he  is  certain  not  to 
be  dull  in  his  proposed  enterprise  of  showing  **  what 
the  Grand  Turk  has  been,  and  what  he  is,  and 
probably  will  be,  until,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  *  dries 
up  ’  from  the  surface  of  this  earth,  to  which  he  is  an 
Abominable  Nuisance,  in  a  social  as  w'oll  as  in  a  political 
capacity.”  It  would  be  an  error  to  assume,  from  the 
somewhat  overdone  jauntiness  of  Mr.  Sala’e  style,  that 
he  is  reckless  in  his  historical  statements.  For  the 
present  article,  he  claims  to  have  read  the  fourteen  big 
volumes  of  Von  Hammer,  and  he  challenges  the  critic 
to  say  where  else  can  be  found  a  short  account  •of  the 
Russo- Turkish  wars.  This  is  perhaps  only  Mr.  Bala’s 
ingenuous  way  of  giving  us  to  understand  that  he  knows 
of  no  such  compendiums,  but  has  gone  direct  to  the 
great  Yon  Hammer;  there  have  been  several  published, 
if  we  mistake  not,  within  the  last  few  iponths— notably 
a  very  careful  and  scholarly  little  book,  by  Major  F. 
Russell. 

Temple  Bar  seems  to  have  the  art  of  drawing  the 
younger  talent  into  its  staff.  This  number  contains  a 
sketch  of  FraD9ois  Villon  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  a  short 
story  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore,  a  chansonette  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Pollock,  and  a  lyric  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Gos  e. 

The  Contemporary  for  this  month  is  rather  heavy,  but 
solid  and  varied,  and  still  keeping  up  its  liberality  of 
basis.  Mr.  T.  Hughes’s  address,  delivered  at  Sion 
College,  is  worth  reading  as  the  production  of ‘a  layman 
who  upholds  the  Church  and  yet  takes  no  interest  in 
ecclesiastical  parties.  Mr.  Haweis  is  somewhat  too 
strained  and  hyperbolical  about  Wagner,  too  mimetically 
French  in  his  style.  M.  Paul  Janet  and  Professor  Zeller 
are  among  the  other  contributors  to  the  Contemporary. 

Blackwood's  political  article  for  this  month  is  a  sign  of 
the  growing  party  acrimony  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Eastern  Question.  We  hardly  expected  to  find  Black • 
wood's,  which  some  months  ago  treated  the  question  with 
marked  moderation,  giving  way  to  this  mischievous  and 
deplorable  party  heat.  Two  of  the  lighter  papers  in 
Blackwood' s,  “  Whist  at  Our  Club,”  and  the  “  Anglo- 
Indian  Tongue,”  are  charmingly  well  written. 


AE  T. 

THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

[iSecosd  Net  ice. 1 

Last  week  we  spoke  in  general  terms  of  the  purpose 
and  resources  of  one  of  the  principal  exhibitors  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  it  is  now  time  to  give  some  more 
detailed  account  of  the  gallery  itself,  and  of  the  other 
works  of  art  which  it  contains.  In  a  certain  sense  what 
was  said  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones  may  be  taken  as  introduc¬ 
tory  to  more  than  is  here  exhibited ;  it  may  be  taken,  in 
fact,  as  indicative  of  one  of  the  essential  features  of  tho 
enterprise.  The  gallery,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  represents  several  of  the  dominant  tendencies  of 
modern  art,  but  its  distinctive  claim  to  consideration 
rests  on  the  fact  that  here,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a 
manner  that  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  attempting  to  revive  the  practice  of 
imaginative  painting  receive  a  full  and  respectful 
representation.  As  a  whole,  and  in  order  to  do  jus- 
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tice  to  the  courage  and  originality  of  the  experi-  impression  of  ap  elegance  of  form  that  recalls  the 
ment,  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  should  be  appreciated  favourite  types  of  Palma  Vecchio. 
from  this  standpomt.  It  is  not,  therefore,  neces-  Passing  round  the  large  room,  we  meet  next  in  order 
sary  to  accept  without  criticism  all  the  essays  in  with  several  delightful  examples  of  Mr.  Tadema’s  tasteful 
so  lofty  a  realm  of  art,  or  to  neglect  the  substantial  art,  an  art  that  can  express  itself,  as  we  may  see,  within 
merits  of  much  else  that  has  a  widely  different  aim;  the  smallest  compass.  The  little  picture,  called  “A 
but  we  shall  tw  in  a  better  position  to  understand  and  Bath,”  is  a  jewel-case  of  bright  colours,  prettily  ar- 
sympathise  with  the  failures  of  those  who  are  striving  ranged,  showing  in  perfection  the  artist’s  unrivalled 
to  reach  that  goal,  when  we  have  once  realised  the  rela-  power  in  the  rendering  of  the  surfaces  of  marble  and 
tion  which  their  experiment  bears  to  the  general  history  bronze,  and  in  the  ordering  of  a  composition  quaint  and 
of  English  art,  and  even  the  brilliant  achievement  of  yet  never  ungraceful.  There  is  considerable  beauty  of 
pure  realists  will  make  a  stronger  appeal  from  the  clear  colour,  again,  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Richmond’s  female 
separation  of  two  distinct  styles  of  painting.  portraits—a  beauty  that,  to  us  at  least,  seems  strangely 

Take,  for  instance,  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Millais,  discordant  with  the  wholly  artificial  effect  produced  by 
These  three  portraits  of  the  Ladies  Grosvenor  are  his  larger  picture  of  “  Electra  at  the  Tomb  of  Aga< 
not,  to  our  thinking,  very  favourable  specimens  of  his  meranon.”  From  this  point,  we  get  the  best  view 
manner.  The  force  and  practised  skill  that  they  ex-  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  full-length  portraits,  on  the  oppo- 
hibit  is  something  less  than  masterly,  while  at  the  site  side  of  the  room.  It  is  easy  enough,  as  the 

same  time  they  lack  the  impression  of  a  careful  published  criticisms  upon  the  gallery  prove,  to 

and  serious  studentship ;  but  at  any  rate  there  can  bo  miss  the  rare  merits  of  these  works,  the  distinction 
no  doubt  that  we  shall  the  better  appreciate  such  claims  of  air  and  grace  of  bearing  with  which  the  artist 
as  they  possess  by  not  confusing  the  aims  of  the  painter  has  endowed  his  sitters,  and  the  keen  perception 

with  those,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Watts,  whose  works  with  "which  he  can  wrest  from  Nature  new  and  untried 

hang  next  in  order  upon  the  walls.  If  Mr.  Millais  gestures  and  attitudes.  There  is  more  invention  in 
fails,  it  is  not  because  his  work  is  without  ideal  qualities,  these  canvasses,  a  finer  power  in  discovering  and  record- 
but  because  it  misses  the  fulness  and  refinement  of  a  ing  the  delicate  transitions  of  movement  which  give  a 
grand  realism.  The  head  of  Lord  Ronald  Gower  (27)  fresh  grace  and  life  to  art,  than  in  hundreds  of  portraits 
does  more  justice  to  his  fame,  and  his  triumph  here  is  that  can  profess  a  stronger  appearance  of  reality  in 
the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  the  type  of  face  was  execution.  But  while  we  are  l^und  to  say  so  much  in 
in  itself  almost  too  poor  and  insignificant  to  tempt  a  order  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  suspicion  of  being 
master’s  band.  Mr.  Watts’s  contributions  are  not  many,  blind  to  Mr.  Whistler’s  rare  and  peculiar  merits,  we  are 
but  they  represent  the  very  highest  reach  of  the  artist’s  at  the  same  time  forced  to  add  that  these  pictures  do 
powers,  whether  in  regard  to  invention  or  executive  style,  not  do  full  justice  to  his  fame.  They  are  so  far  defective 
Facing  the  works  of  Mr.  Borne  Jones,  at  the  opposite  end  as  partly  to  account  for  any  neglect  they  may  receive  at 
of  the  long  gallery,  they  show  an  impulse  not  less  noble,  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  already  discovered  the 
exercised  in  a  manner  completely  distinct  and  individual,  artist’s  power,  and  their  defect  is  not  merely  depen- 
The“  Love  and  Death ’’is  a  larger  version  of  a  small  study  dent  upon  a  want  of  finish,  but  upon  the  absence 
exhibited  in  the  Dudley  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  the  of  that  completeness  of  impression  in  regard  to  colour 
design,  as  we  may  see,  stands  without  discredit  the  some-  which  the  painter  can  only  have  missed  by  not  having 
what  severe  test  of  enlargement,  while,  as  the  most  recent  sufficient  time  to  satisfy  himself.  Of  several  contribu- 
product  of  Mr.  Watts’s  studio,  the  picture  gives  con-  tions  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  there  is  one  which  is 
vincing  proof  that  ho  has  lost  nothing  in  precision  and  more  than  interesting.  We  refer  to  a  full-length  per¬ 
force  of  execution.  The  energetic  action  and  sculptur-  trait  of  Lady  Lindsay,  showing  in  the  arrangement  of 
esque  dignity  of  the  figure  ofLove,  hopeless  and  yet  daunt-  the  composition  a  finely-trained  artistic  taste,  noticeable 
less  in  the  effort  to  repulse  the  sure  and  fatal  advance  especially  in  the  choice  of  simple  and  dignified  action, 
of  Death,  whose  ashen  grey  draperies  hang  like  There  is  a  high  sense  of  style  in  the  manner  in  which 


a  cloud  shadowing  the  brightness  of  Love’s  wings, 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  highest  achievements 
in  design  that  Mr.  Watts  has  secured.  So  strongly 
has  the  subject  laid  hold  of  him,  so  completely  has 
he  possessed  himself  of  its  beauty,  that  the  result 
entirely  escapes  the  impression  of  incompleteness 
which  sometimes  deprives  Mr.  Watts’s  invention  of 
its  full  reward.  There  is  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
his  practice  in  this  kind  of  painting,  but  must  now  and 
then  have  felt  that  his  hand  is  apt  to  falter  before  its 
work  is  done,  as  though  the  artist  were  fearful  of 
scattering  the  vision  in  the  process  of  expression.  His 
imagination,  always  true  and  sincere,  does  not  always 


the  figure  has  been  disposed  in  its  space,  and  a  remark¬ 
able  executive  skill  that  does  not  lose  itself  in  the  over- 
elaboration  of  detail.  The  fault ,  of  the  picture-^ 
fault,  curiously  enough,  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Watts’s 
picture  of  th6  same  subject,  .lies  in  the  imperfect 
tone  of  the  flesh  painting.  The  artist  has  not  secured 
in  the  face  the  precise  strength  of  tint  needed  for  the 
perfect  harmony  of  the  whole.  The  three  pictures  by 
Mr.  Albert  Moore  offer  little  for  criticism  to  say,  and 
this  not  merely  because  of  the  perfection  of  the  artist’s 
style,  but  because  the  kind  of  beauty  that  he  seeks,  the 
beauty  that  lies  in  the  record  of  those  abstract  move¬ 
ments  of  the  human  form  which  are  attached  to  no 


trust  itself  completely  to  the  means  at  his  command,  amd  legend,  and  are  expressive  of  no  human  passion,  belongs 
it  is  therefore  the  distinguishing  merit  of  the  picture  so  exclusively  to  the  realm  of  art  that  description  can 
before  us  that  for  once  the  gifts  of  brain  and  hand  have  scarcely  do  more  than  hint  its  excellence.  With  the  pic- 


been  perfectly  united,  giving  a  result  that  lacks  nothing 
in  precision  and  nothing  in  intellectual  grandeur.  But 
perhaps  Mr.  Watts’s  executive  powers  show  to  even 

g ‘eater  advantage  in  the  fall-length  portrait  of  the 
onourable  Mrs.  Wyndham  that  hangs  next  to  the 
“Love  and  Death,”  and  in  the  portrait  of  Lady  Lind¬ 
say  in  the  next  room.  In  both  we  may  see  with 
what  keenness  of  perception  and  faultless  taste  the 


tures  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  a  painter  who  makes  no  effort  to 
conceal  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  a  small  design 
by  Mr.  Strudwiok  surmounted  by  Mr.  Burton’s  admirable 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Smith,  we  reach  the  end  of  this  wall,  and 
pass  over  to  notice  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  Renaissance  of 
Venus  and  Mr.  Armstrong’s  admirable  landscapes.  Mr. 
Crane  has  still  much  to  Team  in  the  matter  of  expres¬ 
sive  draughtsmanship,  as  the  nude  figure  of  Venus 


artist  has  seized  and  expressed  the  qualities  in  his  subject  testifies ;  but  the  design  of  his  work  as  a  whole  exhibits 


that  painting  might  render  with  effect.  Nothing  in  the 
attitude,  the  costume,  or  the  accessories,  has  been  care¬ 
lessly  chosen,  and  in  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to 
observe  how,  in  the  first  of  the  two,  the  vase  of  rich 
magnolia  blooms  accords  with  the  sumptuous  beauty  of 
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a  very  remarkable  feeling  for  ornamental  beauty,  and 
the  execution  of  certain  parts  of  it— of  the  clear  sea¬ 
water,  distant  landscape,  and  the  almond- tree  delicately 
traced  against  the  sky — is  a  marvel  of  pure  colour  and 
sound  workmanship.  Of  all  the  younger  essays  in 


the  figure,  giving  emphasis  and  support  to  the  luxurious  I  imaginative  painting  to  be  found  in  the  gallery,  this  is 
'***  -A.  ^  -...1  ii  ^  our  thinking,  the  most  original  and  the  most 

ow  the  suggestion  of  music,  in  the  action  of  the  hands  hopeful.  Mr.  Armstrong’s  view  of  the  Riviera,  with  its 
upon  the  violin  and  the  sway  of  the  body,  helps  the  prevailing  tone  of  blue,  suffers  somewhat  from  the  neigh- 
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bonrhood  of  tho  crimson  silk.  It  possesses,  however, 
very  admirable  qualities,  and  chief  among  them  a  force 
and  directness  of  impression,  colouring  the  scene  and 
endowing  it  with  unity  of  effect. 

The  pictures  of  M.  Lenos,  to  be  judged  fairly,  should 
be  considered  not  with  those  which  chiefly  occupy  this 
lax^r  gallery,  but  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Millais,  Mr. 
Heilbuth,  and  M.  Tissot.  He  is  like  them  in  essence, 
a  realist— but  his  realism  is  graver  and  stronger  than 
the^  can  command,  and  is  supported  by  a  sense  of  style 
which  none  of  them  possess.  The  forces  of  his  art 
are  more  seriously  directed  than  theirs,  more  careful 
of  permanent  truths,  and  comparatively  careless  in  the 
effective  rendering  of  details  of  costume.  We  do  not 
wish  to  do  injustice  to  any  of  these  gentlemen,  for  M. 
Tissot  has  never  before  put  forth  so  much  of  his 
strength,  and  Mr.  Heilbuth  gives  to  the  most  trivial 
subject  a  charm  that  is  genuinely  artistic.  But  M. 
Legros,  though  for  the  many  he  will .  have  but  little 
charm,  and  although  he  does  not  compete  with  M.  Tissot 
in  the  skilful  rendering  of  contemporary  manners,  is 
nevertheless  an  artist  of  higher  pretensions  than  either. 
His  works  demand  and  will  repay  study.  They  have 
little  immediate  fascination,  but  they  have  many  endur¬ 
ing  excellences  which  grow  upon  toe  student  with  the 
growth  of  his  artistic  taste. 


the  dramatic  action  from  which  it  takes  its  rise,  and 
without  which  it  loses  much  of  its  power  and  signifi. 
cance.  In  the  abstract  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  and 
the  composer  would  have  infinitely  preferred  to  produce 
his  works  on  the  stage  for  which  they  are  so  eminently 
destined.  Unfortunately,  this  stage  is  wanting  in 
London,  for  the  present  at  least ;  and  in  order  to  bring 
before  the  English  public  an  adequate  rendering  of  hia 
musical  intentions,  he  had,  not  without  reluctance,  to 
accept  the  offer  of  a  concert- room.  But  in  this  case  also 
the  “  ill  wind  ”  has  not  been  without  its  proverbial  good 
effect.  It  tends  to  destroy  a  prejudice  frequently  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  Wagner’s  enemies  to  the  effect  that, 
without  the  assistance  of  stage  appliances,  his  music 
would  be  devoid  of  all  intrinsic  charm.  The  selection 
from  the  Rhinegold  on  Monday  triumphantly  proved  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  notion.  Here  was  no  darkened 
theatre,  no  invisible  orchestra,  no  elaborate  machinery — 
merely  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  ordinary  evening 
dress,  and  in  ordinary  concert- room  surroundings.  And 
yet  the  rushing  and  gushing  of  the  mighty  nver,  en¬ 
livened  by  the  merry  gambols  of  the  water-maidens,  was 
placed  before  the  imagination  with  a  distinctness,  perhaps 
all  the  more  vivid  as  the  ear  alone  conveyed  the  charm 
to  the  mind.  And  this  effect  was  produced,  not  alone 
on  the  few  devotees  who  might  supply  the  scenery  from 
their  remembrances  of  Bayreuth,  but  on  a  vast  miscel¬ 
laneous  audience  totally  indifferent,  it  may  be  presumed,  to 
Wagner  theories,  and  unacquainted  with  the  mythological 
significance  of  Loge  and  Wotan.  A  similar  impression  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  graphic  rendering  of  the  thunder-clap, 
when  Donnar  smites  the  rock  with  his  hammer,  and  from 
the  lovely  melody  which,  by  its  broad  expansion,  suggests 
the  rainbow  bridge  on  which  the  gods  ascend  their 
rocky  castle.  Our  remarks  are,  of  course,  not  intended 
to  advocate  the  transference  of  Wagner’s  music  from  the 
stage  to  the  concert- room,  but  we  certainly  are  prepared 
to  affirm  that,  without  any  external  aid,  this  music  ranks 
with  the  highest  productions  of  the  art,  both  as  regards 
melodious  beauty  And  perfect  mastery  of  form.  If  the 
Wagner  Concerts  were  to  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to 
establish  this  fact  beyond  the  power  of  captious 
criticism,  their  artistic  result  would  be  highly  bene¬ 
ficial. 

Much  of  the  success  alluded  to  was,  no  doubt,  due  to 
the  excellent  interpretation  of  the  works  produced,  by  a 
large  and  efficient  band  under  the  composer’s  own  direc¬ 
tion.  The  existence  of  this  band  is  in  itself  all  but  a 
miracle.  Seeing  the  enormous  demand  of  competent 
players  during  the  season,  the  idea  of  composing  an 
orenestra  of  close  upon  200  instrumentalists  may  at  first 
sight  have  appeared  Utopian.  But  the  quality  of  the 
tone  produced  at  the  two  first  concerts  tends  to  prove 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  metropolis  as  lar  as 
musical  ability  is  concerned.  Professor  Wilhelmj  is  the 
leader  of  the  violins ;  and  Herr  Richter,  the  conductor  of 
the  Bayreuth  performances,  together  with  Mr.  Dann- 
renther,  has  evidently  turned  the  numerous  pre¬ 
liminary  rehearsals  to  excellent  account.  But  the  genius 
(jf  Wagner  himself  as  a  leader  of  the  orchestra  became 
most  apparent  on  the  present  occasion,  when  he  had  to 
deal  with  an  enormous  band  in  an  enormous  hall,  not 
hitherto  renowned  for  its  acoustical  excellences.  The 
gradations  of  forte  and  piano  produced  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  absolutely  marvellous,  and,  compared 
with  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  descriptions  of  adverse 
critics,  or,  indeed,  by  the  performances  at  our  operas, 
the  total  absence  of  any  approach  to  noisiness  must  have- 
surprised  the  audience.  The  fact  is,  that  one  of  tha 
chief  features  of  Warner’s  conducting  is  discretion,  and 
that  the  charge  of  his  drowning  the  singers’  voices  by 
his  orchestra  is  absolutely  unfounded,  provided  always 
that  his  score  is  executed  in  the  manner  intended  by 
him,  and  exemplified  on  this  occasion.  There  is  of 
course  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  brass 
as  used  by  Wagner  and  by  Sir  Michael  Costa,  to  cite  but 
one  representative  example.  But  no  composer — be  hia 
name  Handel  or  Wagner — ought  to  be  held  responsible 
for  a  conductor’s  idiosyncrasies. 

Turning  from  the  orchestra  to  the  singers,  wo  have  to 


THE  WAGNER  FESTIVAL. 

[First  Notice.'] 

When  Lady  Duff  Gordon  visited  Heine  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  the  poet,  referring  to  his  broadcast  abuse 
of  England  and  Englishmen,  exclaimed  apologetically: — 
**  I  don’t  know  why  I  was  so  spiteful  against  English 
people ;  in  reality  I  never  hated  them,  and  never  knew 
them.  I  was  once  in  England,  years  ago,  without  intro¬ 
ductions  to  anyone,  and  found  London  very  dreary,  and 
the  people  in  the  streets  intolerable.”  It  is  sti'ange  that 
the  same  circumstance,  with  a  similar  result,  should  have 
been  repeated  in  the  case  of  another  great  German  poet  and 
artist.  When  Wagner,  two-and-twenty  years  ago,  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic  Con¬ 
certs,  the  English  people  knew  little  of  his  ways  nor  he 
of  theirs.  The  result  was  mutual  misunderstanding. 
After  a  single  season,  Wagner  left  this  country  with  a 
feeling  of  bitterness  and  disappointment.  But  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  poor  Heine,  he  has  lived  to  overcome  the 
prejudices,  conceived  by  him  and  against  him,  and  the 
cordial  applause  that  greeted  him  last  Monday  at  the 
Albert  Hall  must  have  convinced  the  composer  of  the 
number  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers  amongst  us. 
The  programme  of  the  first  concert  on  Monday  included 
“  Kaisermarch,”  selections  from  Rienzi  (Prayer,  and 
Address  to  the  Conspirators),  Tannliduaer  (duet  of 
Elizabeth  and  Tannhiiuser,  Entrance  of  Guests),  and 
Rhinegold  (Prelude  and  Scene  I.,  “  Loge’s  Tale,”  and 
closing  scene)  ;  that  of  the  second  was  devoted  to  tho 
Flying  Duichman  and  the  Valkyrie^  the  entire  first 
act  of  which  was  given  under  Herr  Richter’s  direc¬ 
tion.  The  chief  attractions  of  the  third  performance 
(this  afternoon)  will  be  further  extracts  from  the 
second  part  of  the  Tetralogy,  including  the  celebrated 
“Valkyries’  Ride,”  and  tho  closing  scene  of  the  third 
act,  descriptive  of  the  wall  of  wavering  flame,  which, 
at  Wotan’s  command,  springs  up  round  his  sleeping 
child.  To  all  those  works,  excepting  only  Rienzi^  fre¬ 
quent  reference  has  been  made  in  these  columns  in 
connexion  with  performances  at  our  Italian  opera- 
houses,  and  in  Bayreuth  last  year.  But  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  they  appeared  before  us  under  a  new 
condition — unsurrounded,  that  is,  by  the  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  stage,  and  depending  for  their  effect 
on  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  music  alone.  That  this 
should  be  done  with  the  sanction  and  personal  assistance 
of  the  composer  has  been  the  cause  of  some  surprise  and 
much  discussion  in  this  country.  Wagner,  it  is  well 
known,  advocates  the  absolute  blending  of  music  with 
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express  highest  admiration  for  Mme.  Matema,  whose 
voice  is  as  powerful  as  her  method  is  excellent.  She  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  tragic  singers  now  living, 
and  would  grace  any  stage  in  Europe.  Almost  equal 
praise  is  due  to  Herr  Carl  Hill — like  Mme.  Materna, 
well  remembered  by  the  visitors  to  the  Bayreuth  festival 
— whose  declamation  especially  is  a  model  of  distinct¬ 
ness  and  appropriate  unaffected  utterance.  Mme.  Sadler- 
Griin  and  Mmes.  Waibel  and  Exter,  although  not  fully 
equal  to  the  original  Bhinedaughters,  sang  the  sweet 
melodies  assigned  to  them  with  much  effect.  Herr 
Unger  is  the  prototype  of  a  German,  as  distinguished 
from  an  Italian,  tenor.  His  voice  is  powerful,  but  its 
omission  is  impeded  by  what  is  technically  known  as 
**  throatiness,”  and  the  general  effect  produced  is  that 
of  heaviness,  in  spite  of  a  very  good  enunciation  of  the 
words.  Seeing,  however,  the  difficult  task  undertaken 
by  Herr  Unger,  as  first  tenor  of  all  the  concerts,  his 
care  and  devotion  are  worthy  of  approval.  Herr 
Chaudon,  a  bass  singer,  not  previously  known  to  us,  is 
the  least  satisfactory  amongst  the  vocalists. 

As  regards  outward  success,  the  two  first  concerts 
have  ■fully  satisfied  expectations  not  too  extravagantly 
raised.  The  enormous  hall,  filled  by  a  numerous  and 
enthusiastic  audience,  pi*esented  a  grand  spectacle,  the 
only  blot  in  the  picture  being  a  few  dark  gaps  of  empty 
boxes,  such  as  managers  of  tact  and  experience  are  most 
anxious  to  avoid.  Looking  at  these  we  can  only  say 
ahsit  omen  !  for  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Hodge  and 
Essex,  the  directors,  deserves  all  encouragement.  The 
artistic  result  of  the  concerts  may  at  the  present  stage 
lie  pronounced  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  position  of 
Wagner  as  the  first  living  composer  in  the  opinion  of 
unprejudiced  Englishmen  is  henceforth  secured. 


DKAMA. 

- 0— 

“  FAUST  ”  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Ever  since  the  Faust  story  came  into  being  in  the 
<days  of  Camerarius  and  Wierus,  and  the  legend  took 
shape  in  the  old  German  story  that  has  been  attributed 
to  Faust  himself,  to  his  disciple  Wagner,  and  to  an  un¬ 
known  author,  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  world  and 
remained  one  of  its  most  famous  stories.  People 
might  have  supposed  it  exhausted  in  the  days  just 
before  Shakespeare,  when  Marlowe  took  it  up  again, 
and  wove  it  into  one  of  the  most  noble  specimens  of 
Elizabethan  drama.  Again,  it  might  have  seemed  to 
have  run  its  course  when.  Goethe  set  on  it  the  stamp  of 
his  sovereign  genius,  and  recoined  the  old  gold  for  new 
and  universal  currency,  not  wholly  depreciated  by  the 
greater  or  less  alloy  mixed  with  it  by  the  various  trans¬ 
lators  from  Gerard  de  Nerval  to  Bayard  Taylor.  The 
form  of  Faust  that  has  always  held  the  stage  as  play  or 
opera  is  in  its  essentials  bas^  on  Goethe,  as  centred  in 
that  episode  of  Margaret  which  in  itself  is  one  of 
Goethe’s  greatest  glories,  but  in  the  concluding  damna¬ 
tion  of  Faust  it  resembles  more  the  barbarous  buffoonery 
of  Klingemann,  who,  while  admitting  merits  in  Goethe’s 
work,  considered  the  stage  in  want  of  a  version  that 
could  be  acted,  and  so  produced  his  own  licensed  lunacy. 

We  always  are  glad  to  see  Faust  in  any  form,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  story  of  Heinrich  and  Gretchen  is  so 
great  that  the  poorest  version  in  the  world — the  most 
pitiful  of  condensations — could  not  do  away  with  it.  The 
version  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Tuesday  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  familiar  operatic  one,  from  which  it 
only  differs  in  the  grave  defect  of  making  Siebel  a  comic 
character.  Mr.  Harold  Kyrle  sustained  the  principal 
part,  that  of  Faust,  in  an  exceedingly  able  manner,  and 
thegreatmerit  of  his  acting  all  through  lay  in  its  freshness 
and  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  delight  of  regained 
youth ;  but  it  was  in  the  garden  scene,  the  strong  scene 
*  of  the  play,  and  in  the  original  so  perfect  a  poem  of 
passion  and  triumph,  that  Mr.  Kyrle  showed  how  much 
he  was  capable  of.  Every  gesture,  every  movement, 
every  word,  was  given  with  due  effect  from  the  first 
moment  when  Faust  addresses  Marguerite  to  the  time 


when,  after  pursuing  her  through  the  garden,  he  at  last 
overtakes  her,  and  compels  her  to  listen  to  the  passionate 
declarations  which  win  from  her  an  avowal  of  love.  It 
was  here  that  Mr.  Kyrle  was  most  admirable ;  the  wild 
assion  of  Faust  was  given  in  a  manner  that  calls  for 
igh  praise,  all  the  more  so  when  we  recollect  how  few 
young  men  there  areupon  the  stage  at  present  who  are  at 
all  capable  of  going  through  a  passionate  scene  save  in  the 
lamest  or  most  exaggerated  manner.  Miss  Eastlake  was 
a  very  graceful  and  pleasing  Marguerite,  as  much  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  in  acting ;  she  has  a  sympathetic  style  that 
will  probably  develop  into  strength  as  well  as  sweetness. 
Mr.  Charles  Wyndham’s  Mephistopheles  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  colossal  joke.  We  had  not  here  that  sublime 
spirit  of  negation  whom  Carlyle  describes  as  the  uni¬ 
versal  denier  both  in  heart  and  head,  with  unlimited  wit 
and  sarcasm,  and  a  cool,  heartfelt  contempt  for  all 
things  human  and  divine,  the  combination  of  perfect 
understanding  with  perfect  selfishness,  of  logical  life 
with  moral  death,  the  best  and  only  genuine  devil 
of  modern  time  ;  but  instead  we  had  Geoffrey  Gordon,  or 
Chauncery  Pattleton,  or  Jonathan  Lovibond,  who,  going 
to  a  masquerade,  had  made  the  mistake  of  choosing  a 
Mephistopheles  costume,  but  made  no  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  character.  In  other  words,  he  was  simply  Mr. 
Charles  Wyndbam,  as  he  is  always  and  only  Mr.  Charles 
Wyndham ;  and  though  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  is  very 
good  as  Gordon,  Pattleton,  or  Lovibond,  he  is  not  made 
for  a  Mephistopheles. 


FOLLY  THEATRE. 

Last  Saturday  was  an  interesting  day  at  the  Folly, 
for  in  the  morning  performance  was  given  first  Tom 
Taylor’s  Nine  Points  of  the  Law^  with  Miss  Lydia 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  in  the  principal  parts ; 
and  then  the  first  performance  of  the  new  operetta  Gon- 
temjpt  of  Courtf  by  Arthur  Matthison  and  Edward 
Solomon.  Contempt  of  Court  has  been  comparod'with 
another  piece  in  which  law  is  made  to  serve  as  theme  for 
music  and  much  laughter ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  if 
Mr.  Gilbert  had  not  written  Trial  hy  Jury,  Contempt  of 
Court  would  never  have  existed.  That  would  have  been  a 
pity,  for  Contempt  of  Court  is  a  very  amusing  performance, 
quite  amusing  enough  to  demand  judgment  and  receive 
praise  on  its  own  merits.  The  iaea — that  of  a  young 
woman  who  is  anxious  to  many  a  deaf  and  dumb  young 
man,  but  whose  mother  is  entirely  against  the  match — 
is  humorously  worked  out,  and  the  piece  contains  some 
exceedingly  funny  situations,  one  more  especially  where 
the  young  man,  cleverly  represented  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
gives  the  pantomime  of  declaiming  a  passionate  song  of 
adoration,  while  not  a  sound  passes  his  lips.  Mme.  Selina 
Dolaro,  as  the  heroine,  was,  as  usual,  very  good ;  and 
Miss  Harriet  Coveney  made  a  capital  mother-in-law.  The 
dialogue  is  brisk  and  sparkling,  and  the  music  pleasing, 
so  that  really  Contempt  of  Court  promises  very  well. 
With  regard  to  Nine  Points  of  the  Law  we  must  again 
express  our  warm  admiration  of  Mr.  Lionel  Brough’s 
genuine  artistic  power  as  a  comedian.  The  delicate  way 
in  which  he  handled  the  character  of  Ironsides,  and  the 
subtle  touches  by  which  he  contrives  to  introduce  so 
much  poetic  feeling  into  the  part,  reveal  a  talent  on 
his  part  of  a  very  high  order,  and  confirm  our  opinion 
that  through  his  devotion  to  burlesque  acting  the  stage 
has  till  now  lost  a  very  admirable  comedian.  As  for 
Miss  Thompson,  if  she  were  not  so  charming  a  burlesque 
actress,  we  should  almost  be  inclined  to  regret  that  she 
had  ever  appeared  in  anything  but  comedy,  for  which 
she  shows*  so  marked  a  capacity  and  such  genuine 
talent. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 

People  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  regards  his  speech  of  Monday 
night  as  the  greatest  he  has  ever  made.  He  feels  so  deeply  on 
the  whole  Eastern  subject  that  it  is  said  that  he  was  anxious 
to  make  this  the  great  speech  of  his  life.  The  almost  universal 
concurrence  of  opinion  de<'lare8  it  to  have  been  on  the  whole 
the  highest  point  that  he  has  yet  reached.  Delivered  under  such 
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peculiar  cireumataDces,  Af:er  au  exhausting  and  exciting  preli¬ 
minary  discussion  occupying  more  than  tv^o  hours,  and  during 
which  Mr.  Qladstone  had  to  speak  several  times,  its  success  as 
a  teat  of  the  power  of  the  orator,  both  over  himself  and  over 
his  audience,  may  be  regarded  as  almost  unique. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Mr.  Biggar — and  there  are  few 
connected  with  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  not  been 
compelled  recently  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Cavan — may  be  glad  or  sorry,  according  to 
their  different  dispositions,  to  learn  that  the  distinguished 
Home  Kuler  is  not,  as  has  been  popularly  supposed,  a  Homan 
Catholic,  but  a  Freethinker  of  a  very  advanced  type. 

Poor  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  have  got  utterly  confused  in  his 
metaphor  and  his  mind  on  Thursday  night,  when  he  actually 
spoke  of  hungry  wolves  as  wandering  about  without  a  shep¬ 
herd.  ^sop  has  made  us  from  our  childhood  familiar  with  the 
shepherd  who  was  without  wolves,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  discover  that  wolves  lacked  shepherds. 

Heresy  has  become  so  very  fashionable  in  the  ranks  of  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  that  English  heretics  are  beginning  to  think,  in 
spite  of  latitudinarianisni  here,  that  the  best  thing  they  can  do 
is  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith — with  the  usual  mental 
reservation-  -and  cross  the  Border.  At  a  meeting  in  Glasgow, 
the  other  day,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Page  Hopps, 
said  he  would  bo  very  glad  to  join  the  United  Presbyterian 
church,  because  it  is  evidently  drifting  towards  Unitarianism  ! 
Certainly  the  Scotch  May  meetings  will  this  year  be  looked 
forward  to  with  exceptional  interest,  'for  they  will  witness 
the  beginning,  at  all  events,  of  a  greater  theological  crisis 
than  has  been  known  in  that  country  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion. 

There  are  few  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Principal 
and  the  Premier,  and  Dr.  Tait  has  not  been  accused  of  the 

passionate  puerilities  ”  with  which  the  author  of  ‘  Vivian 
Gmy  ’  startled  society  at  the  b3ginnirig  of  his  career.  Yet  it 
is  said  that  while  at  school  he  lisped  in  numbers,”  and 
wrote  a  tragedy  much  in  the  style  of  the  works  of  Sheridan 
Knowles,  and  an  epic.  Some  warm  rather  than  discreet  admirer 
is  also  said  to  have  collected  his  poetical  works,  and  to  be  on 
the  point  of  publishing  them  in  Edinburgh. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company 
should  have  the  right  to  demand,  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
doing  lately,  the  payment  of  a  quarter’s  term  in  advance.  If 
a  quarter,  why  not  a  half  year ;  or,  indeed,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
why  not  a  whole  year,  or  even  a  longer  period  at  once.  To 
pay  for  what  has  not  been  received  is  an  act  very  distasteful  to 
the  true  British  mind,  and  very  foreign  to  its  general  prin¬ 
ciples.  Besides,  if  water,  why  not  gas  P  Why  not  everything 
that  can  be  paid  for  P  But  this  demand  is  only  one  portion 
more  of  the  very  useful  lesson  which  is  daily  being  taught,  and 
which  may  one  day  be  appreciated,  as  to  the  necessity  for 
waterworks  and  all  such  things  to  be  under  direct  Government 
control,  and  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  a  company. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  phrase,  the  unspeakable  Turk,”  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  lately,  is  by  no  means,  however,  of  his 
recent  coinage,  as  it  will  be  found  used  in  an  essay  by  him  on 
the  ‘  Nibelungen  Lied,’  published  in  the  Wedminster'  Review 
in  1831. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Iligginson,  who  was  so  distinguished 
during  the  American  civil  war  as  leader  of  a  coloured  regi¬ 
ment,  and  who  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  as  a  graceful 
essayist,  wrote  some  little  time  ago  a  ‘  Young  Folk’s  History  of 
the  United  States,’  which  met,  at  the  time,  with  great  praise. 
He  has  just  supplemented  it  with  a ‘Young  Folk’s  Book  of 
American  Explorers,’  which  promises  already  to  be  as  great  a 
success  as  the  first  volume. 

The  art  students  of  the  Slade  School  are  apparently  enthu¬ 
siastic  worshippers  of  Arrangement  in  Black  No.  3,  or,  in 
common  parlance,  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  He  is  to  them  as  a  sort  of 
king  of  men.  We  judge  of  this  from  the  fact  that  the  Lyceum 
pit  was  literally  invaded  the  other  evening  by  a  determined 
band,  who  took  triumphant  possession  of  all  the  front  rows, 


and  were  observed  to  be  as  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration, 
and  as  generous  in  their  applause,  as  the  romantic  cohorts  who 
fought  for  Victor  Hugo  in  the  Ilemani  daya  On  inquiry  the 
devoted  legion  proved  to  be  composed  solely  of  Slade  School 
students,  who  had  thus  banded  together  to  do  homage  to  the 
being  of  their  adoration.  We  have  heard  that  since  then  one 
of  the  number  has  composed  an  epic  poem  in  honour  of  the 
pilgrimage  and  its  object.  There  is  nothing  like  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth. 

On  Thursday  next,  the  17th  inst.,  a  concert  in  aid  of  the 
North  Wales,  City  of  Chester,  and  Border  Counties’  training 
ship  Clio  for  poor  boys,  will  be  given  at  Grosvenor  House,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster,  who 
are  always  so  willing  to  give  their  help  to  the  furtherance  of 
any  good  object.  Among  those  who  have  promised  to  assist 
are  Mme.  Edith  Wynne,  Miss  M.  Davies,  Miss  Lizzie  Evans, 
Miss  Marian  Williams,  Mme.  Patey,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings, 
and  the  Welsh  Choral  Union  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Brinley  Richards.  Funds  are  much  wanted 
to  complete  the  outfit  of  the  ship  and  boys,  but  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  such  a  concert  given  in  so  good  a  cause  will  go 
far  to,  if  it  does  not  entirely,  make  up  the  requisite  sum. 

Once  Alfred  de  Musset,  on  receiving  some  compliments 
from  a  lady  on  certain  of  his  works,  said  that  he  wished  that 
he  could  wear  the  praise  as  a  flower  in  his  button-hole.  As  a 
reward  for  this  pretty  conceit  the  lady  sent  him  some  flowers, 
which  inspired  one  of  De  Musset's  most  sweet  and  graceful 
short  poems.  So  beautiful  is  it,  that  we  were  really  grieved 
to  see  a  translation  of  it,  in  one  of  the  magazines  this  month, 
which  seems  to  possess  all  the  faults  that  translations  may 
possess,  and  very  few  indeed  of  the  merits.  Translation  is 
usually  done  to  convey  to  those  ignorant  of  the  original  tongue 
some  echo  of  the  author  who  wrote  in  it,  but  we  should  be 
indeed  sorry  for  anyone  who,  reading  this  translation,  should 
believe  that  he  was  approaching  to  an  appreciation  of  De 
Musset. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  came  o.T  on 
Saturday,  and  was  much  the  same  as  it  always  is.  The  chief 
feature  of  interest  was  the  presence  of  Captain  Burnaby,  who, 
with  his  tall  figure,  his  dark  hair,  and  handsome  pale  face,  seems 
the  very  type  of  a  hero  of  romance. 

Talking  of  the  Press  Fund  dinner,  the  Marqu’is  of  Ilartiug- 
ton  appears  to  be  rather  badly  off  for  jokes  when  he  has  to 
borrow,  as  he  did  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Forster’s  witticism  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could  do  everything  except  to  turn  a 
man  into  a  woman,  or  a  woman  into  a  man,  uttered  at  the 
Home  Rule  debate  the  other  night. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  this  week  endeavoured  to 
make  a  joke,  by  saying  that  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  when 
war  is  certain  to  bring  with  it  high  prices,  a  child  should  have 
been  born  in  Dundee  with  two  stomachs.  Unfortunately  for 
the  joke,  which  is  now  an  old  one,  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
men  of  Dundee  has  been  formally  given,  to  the  effect  that  the 
child  has  not— and  no  child  can  have — two  stomachs. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  sympathy  with  the  unhappy  resident 
of  Norris  Street,  Haymarket,  whose  sufferings  from  gout, 
instead  of  procuring  him  pity,  only  made  hiin,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  the  mark  of  Italian  organ-grinders,  who  would 
come  in  front  of  his  house  and  give  vent  to  that  mixture  of 
sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing,  which  they  are  pleased  to 
call  music,  and  who  seem  to  have  invented  an  elaborate  system 
of  relieving  guard,  so  that  when  one  was  bought  off,  another 
took  his  place,  and  so  on.  The  terrors  of  the  law  were,  how¬ 
ever,  at  last  called  in  to  put  an  end  to  this  ingenious  system 
of  civilized  black-mail. 

Mr.  J  efferson  and  Mr.  Chatterton  have  come  to  words  and  to 
legal  blows,  the  subject  of  their  disagreement  being  apparently 
an  inability  to  coincide  in  opinion  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  unlucky  word  “  mutual,”  which  was  se  very  near  num¬ 
bering  Charles  Dickens  among  its  victims. 

A  four-act  comedy  has  just  been  produced  at  the  Troisieine 
Thdatre  Frao9ai8,  called  La  Provinciale.  It  ia  by  a  lady^ 
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who,  under  the  name  of  Qeorge  de  l4toridre,  has  for  some 
time  been  a  contributor  to  the  Paris  journals.  The  piece  has 
a  good  deal  of  literary  merit,  bat  is  greatly  wanting  in 
dramatic  effect. 

Owing  to  Mme.  Judic*s  departure  from  the  Varidtds,  Xss 
Charhonniers,  despite  its  popularity,  has  been  taken  off  the 
boards  this  week,  and  is  giving  place  to  a  new  **  Folie-Vaude- 
ville”  by  MM.  ^Hennequin  and  Bocage,  entitled  Poudre 
dEscampette. 

Among  those  selected  for  the  performance  of  Le  Marquis  de 
T  tlletnerj  which  is  now  being  rehearsed  at  the  Comddie 
Fran9aise,  are  MM.  Delaunay,'  Thiron,  and  Worms,  and  Mile. 
Oroizette. 

The  **  Skating  Palais,*’,  in  the  Avenue  de  ITmperatrice,  that 
attracted  such  crowds  last  }’ear,  has,  after  undergoing  great 
improvements,  been  re-opened  this  we^. 

La  P^pubtique  des  LettreSj  the  organ  of  the  young  schopl  at 
Paris,  has  changed  its  outward  form,  and  no  longer  appears  in 
the  familiar  blue  covers,  but,  instead,  is  clad  in  virgpinal  white, 
and  embellished  with  a  design  having  a  bust  of  Victor  Hugo  I 
at  the  top,  and  bearing  around  the  names  of  Lamartine,  De 
Musset,  Qeorge  Sand,  Balzac,  Gautier,  and  the  other  deities  of 
the  modem  French  literature.  The  last  number  conveys  the 
startling  piece  of  information,  that  a  man  who  has  returned 
from  the  mines  of  Siberia  declares  that  he  left  there,  a  prisoner, 
the  poet  Petoefi  Sandor,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  at 
the  battle  of  Segesway,  but  whose  body  never  was  found. 

An  essay  on  the  Commercial  Principles  Applicable  to 
Contracts  for  the  Hire  of  Land,**  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  will  be  published  next  week,  for  the  Cobden  Club,  by 
Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

We  understand  that  Mrs.  'J.  F.  B.  Firth  has  written  a  story 
for  the  young,  entitled  *  Sylvia’s  New  Home,’  which  will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran. 

Professor  Do  wden’s  *  Shakspere  Primer  *  is  completed. 


Rdd.  J.  WemTH.— Chariolte  BrontS.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  StS.)  Macmilkn  mmI 
Co.  Si. 

Bsportio  the  WonUpful  CloUrworkara’  Compnay  on  the  Weeving  and  other 
Teohaioal  8obo^  of  the  Oontineat.  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  118.)  Biringtona. 
BeithmOIler,  O.  J. — ^The  Adrentnree  of  Neril  Brooke.  In  8  vole.  (Crown  Svo.) 
Q.  Bell  and  Bone.  lie.  6<f. 

Stephen,  Bir  Jamee  Fitijamee,  Q.C.— A  Digeet  of  the  CMminal  Law.  (Demy 
Sro,  pp.  411.)  Maomiilan  and  Co.  ISt, 

Taylor,  B.  W.,  M.A.— Xenophon’e  Anabeaie  of  (?ynu.  Booke  I.  and  II.  (Crown 
8to.)  RiTingtone. 
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pp.  881.)  Dulau  and  Co. 

Woet  Riding  Loaatio  Aeylom  Medical  Repoite.  Edited  by  J.  0.  Brown,  MJ)., 
and  H.  C.  Major,  M.D.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  809.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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MINSTBR  will  take  the  Chirfr  at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  ' 

Supportms^  Prof.  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  Paof.  T.  H.  Hnxler.  LL.D.,  Joemh 
Arch,  Rev.  J.  Oakley.  MJL,  Rev.  Mark  Wilks,  Watkin  WilUams,  Q.O.,  M.F, 
Prof.  H.  Morley,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  P.R.S.,  Mrs.  Bose  M.  Crawshay,  Miss 
Helen  Taylor,  J.  Haywood,  P.R.8.,  and  M.  D.  Conway,  M.A. 

Tickets  for  Reserved  SeaU  forwarded  to  Subscribers  on  application.  No 
Ssats  reserved  after  Four  o’clock.  „ .  ^ 

19  Charing  Crom,  8.W.  MARK  H.  JUDGE,  Hon.  Sec. 

A  Subscription  of  any  amount  constitutes  Membership.  Annual  Subscribers 
of  £1  or  upwards  receive  the  “  Sunday  Review  ”  free  by  poet.  Second  Annual 
B^rt,  poet  free,  Sd.  “  Sunday  Review  ”  for  April,  poet  free,  1a.  M. 

■pkOR^l’S  GREAT  WORKS.— CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

JLJ  PR.STORIUM  and  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM;  with  Dream 
of  Pilate’s  Wife,  House  of  Claiaphas,  lia,  at  the  Dot6  Gallery,  88  New  Bond 
Street,  DAILY,  Ten  to  Six.  One  Shilling^ _ _ 

l\/riDLAND  RAILWAY.  —  TOURIST  ARRANGE- 

IvJL  MENTS,  1877.— First  and  Third  Class  TOURISTS’  TICKETS,  available 
for  Two  Months,  wiU  be  imned  from  Mat  14th  to  the  Slat  of  Octobkii,  1877. 
For  partioolan,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPOBT, 

Derby :  May  187L _ _ _ General  Manager. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oooveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  MediterransM, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
radon  Company  desiMitch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vll  the  Sues  OanaL 
every  Thursday.from  Yenioe  every  Friday, and  from  Brindisi, with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  B.O.,  and  28  Oockspor  Street,  S.W^| _ 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  1a. 

i^N  the  VALUE  of  •PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA.  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nervene 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  KiRinr, 
M.D.,  FJLC.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  lf«  Gower  Street,  London. 
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rpiIE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W.— 

X  Sabflcriptions  from  One  Ooinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply 


required.  All  the  Beet  New  Bool»,  Engliah,  French,  and  German,  immediately 
on  publication.  Proepectiwee,  with  List*  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  poet 
free.  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced 

prices  may  also  be  had  free  on  application.  _ 

Booth’s,  Chcutok’s,  Hodgson’s,  and  Saunders  Si  On.ET  s  united  Libbaries, 
807  Regent  Street,  next  the  Polytechnic. 


London  library,  12  St.  Jameses  Square,  London. 

Founded  1841. 


Patbon— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

President— THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq. 

This  Library  contains  88,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in 
Tarious  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6  ;  Life  Membership, 
£26.  Fifteen  volumes  are  allowed  to  Country  and  ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


Furniture  by  valuation. — Apply  to  Mr. 
Road,  Brighton. 


Mr.  TENNANT,  Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

gives  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 


supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the 
Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips,  and  others,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms ; — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  3  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  8  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdence,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


BRinSH  EMPIRE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  82  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  E.C. 

Extract  from  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  for  year  ending  December  81 , 1876  ; 

PoII<-ies  issued  .  £281,135  0  0 

Claims  paid,  including  bonuses .  59,798  10  11 

The  Accumulated  Fund  was  increased  by .  40,873  17  3 

And  is  now  .  655,665  6  8 

Policies  in  force  assuring .  3,814,660  0  0 

Life  Premiums .  100,135  16  1 

Total  Income  .  130,018  10  2 

EDWIN  BOWLEY,  Secretary. 

From  whom  copies  of  Report,  Balance  Sheet,  and  all  information  can  bo  bad 
on  application,  or  from  any  of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


J  OBORGB  WM.  LOVELL. 
Becrtlarus  |  jqjjjj  j  bROOMPIELD. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

X  (EstabUshed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. ;  and  16  A 17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  op  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


CCIDENTS 


FLOOD  AND  FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS 
May  be  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 

£1,120,000  has  been  paid  as  COMPENSATION. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  Comhill, 


London. 


WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  SecreUry. 


OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

i  LUCRATIVE  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

“THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,” 

Sent  post  free  to  Applicants  by 

MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  Si  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Baxkkus  — ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  Si  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 


^  — In  return  f.»r  a  Ten-Pound  Note,  free  and  safe 

X  •  per  post.  One  of 

BENNETT'S  L.\DY’S  GOLD  WATCHRS, 

Perfect  for  time,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  w'lth  keyless  action,  air-tight. 


Perfect  for  time,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  w'lth  keyless  action,  i 
dump-tight,  and  dust-tight. 

65  Chcapsidc,  London.  Gold  Chains  at  Manufacturers’  Prices. 
P.0.0.  John  Bennett. 

BENNETT,  65  and  61  CHEAPSIDE. 


•ARTH  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 


I  J  COMPANY  is  prepared  to  oondnet  Funerals  upon  the  principle  recently 
advocated  in  ”  The  I'iraes,”  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  st^e  of  the  proceedings.  All 
tl^  Is  nrnrssary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Company’s  Ofllce.  The  new  I'atent  Necropolis  Earth  to 
Earth  Collin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


42  POULTRY. 


EAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 


INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  1, 5, 10,  or  20  Years 
or  the  WHOLE  LIFE.  ' 


•PI  nnn  Ubcral  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  i’ayment 

Af  A|UUU  of  £5  covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  and  shortor 
periods  in  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  occupation.  Participation  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 


RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINOSALE,  Chairman. 

43  POULTRY. 


Prospectuses,  &c..  Free. 


W.  BURR,F.S.S.,  Managing  Director. 


Brighton. — To  be  let,  Furnished,  No.  9  Eaton  Place, 

five  doors  from  the  sea,  an  excellent  RESIDENCE,  containing  Drawing 


Room,  Double  Dining  Room,  Bath  Room,  Boudoir,  Seven  Bed  Rooms,  Pantry, 
Kitchen,  Housekeeper’s  Room,  and  the  usual  Domestic  Offices  ;  or  to  be  Let, 
Unfurnished,  on  heoMe,  at  £100  per  annum,  by  taking  the  well-made  and  modern 
Fnmiture  by  valuation.— Apply  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Day,  Estate  Agent,  197  Western 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1861.  29  and  30 

Southampton  Bulldingg,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


DEPOSITS  received  at  INTEREST  for  stated  periods,  or  repayable  on  demand. 
On  Current  Accounts,  lotereat  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  baJanoes. 
Cheque  Books  suj^lled,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circulmr  Notes  issued. 

The  Bank  undertakes  the  custody  of  Securities  of  Customers,  and  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons.  Stocks  and  Shares  pur¬ 
chased  and  sold,  and  advances  made  thereon. 


Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  excepting  Saturdays,  tiien  from  10  to  2. 

On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  nntil  9  in  the  evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVEN8CROFT,  Manager. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 


ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 


Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  arc 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 


The  various  sizes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 


49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET^ 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  poet  free,  on  application. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 


BY  SORTIXa  YOUR  PAPEBS  INTO 


STONE'S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

“  Exceedingly  naetul.”— Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 

Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 

All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

13  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat. — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Souns.  Made  DishM.  and 


Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Cautioh.— Geauine  only  with  fac-slmile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

'nONS.-rThe  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  end  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palseographical,  Numismatioal,  Royal  Geomphical.  and  other 
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Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  3io.,  Sio. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  appiy  to  the  Manager. 

AUTOTYPE  supeiwles  the  old  methods  of  Photographic  Printing  by  pro- 
oeeses  which,  preserving  all  the  beauty  of  Silver  Prints,  are  free  from  tb& 
fatal  defect  of  fading. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

36  nATHBOKE  PLACE, 

displays  a  splendid  collection  of  copies  of  the  Great  Masters  from  the  Art 
Galleries  of  Europe. 

TURNER’S  LIBER  STUDIORUM. 

'The  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE  AUTOTYPES  from  DRAWINGS  by  William  Bijikk.  21i. 
the  set— SIX  ILLUSTRATIONS  to  “COMUS,”  and  SIX  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS  SUBJEC’TS,  selected  from  the  recent  Blake  Exhibition. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  By  Ford  Maih*x-Brown.  21j. 

A  SET  of  BIX  DOMESTIC  DRAWINGS.  By  F.  1.  Shields.  21i. 
the  set. 

The  ECCE  HOMO  of  Cave  Thomas.  IOj.  erf. 

The  CATAPULT  of  E.  J.  Potntkr,  R.A.  £8  8i.,  2ls.,  7t.  M. 

The  REMARKABLE  SERIES  of  NATIONAL  PORTRAITS.— Studies  of 
Beautiful  Women,  Historical  and  Poetical,  Pictures  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Mahoakkt  CAMKHitx.  In  all  sixty-seven  subjects,  at  7<.  6rf.  each. 
SKETCHES  by  ROWBOTHAM.  Choice,  7s.  Irf.  each. 

TWENTY-NINE  STUDIES  of  JOHN  FORBES  HARDY,  at  7s.  6rf.  each. 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  WORKS  by  Bravis,  Bida,  Cruickshank,  IdCHMANN,. 
Lucy,  Bast,  Ward,  Ac.,  Itc.,  itc.  Cataloguea  on  application. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  86  RATHBONE  PLACE. 

The  Works— EALING  DENE,  MIDDLESEX. 

General  Manager— W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Worka— J.  B.  Sawyer. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BUETON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— 

JL  The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  introdaoed  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  when  plat^  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington 
and  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  used  as  sach,  either  nsefally 
or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

PA’TTKRWfl  I  Fiddle  or  I  Bead  or  I  King’s  or 

i'ATraRNS.  Old  Silver.  Thread.  Shell. 


PAR^iESS  DENTISTRT. 

C3-.  H.  JOITES, 

SUBaEOIf.DXNTIST, 

T^ILL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
most  nnique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artiflcial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

67  OBBAT  BUSSELL  STBBET» 

Opposite  the  British  Museum. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  dlfflcult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self* 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary  ;  and,  by  recent 
scientillo  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentistry,  detection  is 


Table  Forks  or  Spoons,  per  dozen .  1  10  0  2  1  0  2  5  0 

Dessert  ditto  „  1201901  11  0 

Tea  Spoons  ditto  „  0  14  0100120 

These  are  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  in  every  respect  at  least  equal  to  what 
other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher  prices. 

A  Second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern — Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  23«.  per  dos. ; 
Dessert,  17«.  pef  dos. ;  Tea  Spoons,  12i.  per  dos. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  in  White  Metal,  from  £3  15s.  to  £7  7«. ;  Dish  Covers, 
beaded  pattern,  £11 ;  Ditto,  ditto,  fiuted,  £15  ;  from  £9  to  £24  the  set  of  four  ; 
Comer  Dishes,  from  £7  lOs.  to  £18  18i.  the  set  of  four;  Warmers,  £7  2s.  6<i. 
to  £15  15j.  ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  14s.  to  £5  10s. ;  Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish* 
eating  Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers. 

Ali  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

TX7ILIjIAM  S.  BURTOX,  General  Furnishing*  Ironmonger, 

V  V  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  post  frv'e. — 39  Oxford  Street, 
W. ;  1.  lA,  2,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  <  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  New* 
man  Yard.  Manufactories— 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. 


SCHWEPPE’S  MALVERN  SELTZER. 

SCHWBPPE’S  SODA  WATER. 

BCHWEPPE’S  LEMONADE. 

SCHWBPPE’S  POTASS  WATER. 

Consumers  are  partionlarly  requested  to  ask  for  SCHWEPPE'S,  and  observe 
Trade  Mark  on  Labels  (a  Fountain),  as  many  imitations  are  offered  to  the  Public. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  leading  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants,  and  Grocers. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING 


Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  cut  from  the  piece,  all  mark^ 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  War^onse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  lor 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

jr  .A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WARSHOUSB, 
REGENT  STREET,  W. 


gANITAS 


gANITAS 


gANITAS, 


V^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

V  ?  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  U.  id,,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  pidnted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7«.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  accordi^  to  Heraldie  rules. 
Colleton’s  **  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10s. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Heraldiw,”  4,000  Engravings,  ts.  id.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  tiU  four. 

CEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engrered 

O  on  Seals,  Rinn,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Diet  (or  stamping  paper,  price  7«.  id. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2«.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12i.  id. 
Registered  letter,  id.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  oiid  Bcyal 
Fa^y,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  iSrade^ 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  hj  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  mailed.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £8  Is. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6 16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle* 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  finjror  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  OxmtB,  or  Monomm  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is.;  Name  Plate, 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  30  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Acidity  of  the  StomaoK,  Heartbnni)  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladles, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON ;  and  of  all  Chemists  thronghont 

the  World. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

\  V  upwards  Oft  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  enrative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  ose  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  M(K)*MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  cloaeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16j.,  21a,  26z.  id.,  and  8U.  6<f. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81«.  6d.,  42«.,  and52i.  6d.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  52s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piocadill>. 
NEW  PATENT. 

XPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

-Cj  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  id.,  7s.  id.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


JL#  newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Qaeen  and  all  the  B^al  Family,  25  Cran* 
bourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.U. 


AJ  “  A  most  delicions  and  valuable  article.”— S/rtndurrf. 

”  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.”— /’ootf,  Water,  and  Air,  e< 
by  Dr.  Hassall. 

R  Y  ’  S  EXTRACT  o”f  C  O  C  0 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wL«h  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

“  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibe  deprived  of  the  snperfiuous  oil.”—/ 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  8.  FRY  A  SONS. 


QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engrayed  with  crest,  £l  !«.,  £2  2s., 

O  £3  3s.,  £4  4s.,  £5  6s.,  £6  6s.,  aim  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboorne 
Street,  London,  W.O.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboorae  Street. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


•When  the  blood 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Pure  Blood 

is  pure,  its  circulation  perfect,  and  the  nerves  in  good  order,  we  are  well. 
These  Pills  possess  a  marvellous  power  In  securing  these  great  secrets  of  health 
by  purifying,  regulating,  and  strengthening  fiuids  and  solids.  Holloway's  Pills 
can  be  confidently  recommended  to  all  persons  suffering  from  disordered  diges¬ 
tion.  or  worried  by  nervous  fancies,  or  neuralgic  pains.  They  correct  acidity 


British  and  Continental, 


No  Second  Reference. 
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HEAL  &  SON, 


195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENEAH  COEET  EOAE,  W. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  LONDON  FOR 


BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


HEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


JOHN  TANN’S 

BELIANCE  SAFES. 

£5  15b.,  FIHE.BSSI  sting  SAFE, 

25  inchei  high,  fitt^  with  Drawer,  carriage  paid.  Lists  Free. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


SAINSBURY'S 

LAVENDER  WATER. 

177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


HIGHLAND 


WHISKY. 


The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

'  UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

SOLE  PROPBIBTOBS.  GBSENLESS  BBOTHEBS, 

1  Oretham  Baildfaigi,  London,  B.C. ;  DistnieriM,  Argyleshlre. 

KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

innvsasALLT 

T3ECOMMENDED  by  the  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

AA  A  pare  old  spirit,  mild,  mdlow,  deUdoM,  and  moat  whotoaome. 

Dr.  Hassaij.  taja :  —  **  The  aamplea  were  eoft  and  mellow  to  the  taete, 
aromatio  and  ethereal  to  the  amell.  The  Whlaky  moat  be  ptononnoed  to 
tw  pore,  wen-matured,  and  of  very  ezodlent  qnaUty.** 

Wholasale  :  20  QBEAT  TITCHFISLD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 
“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  aioarded  at  Centennial  Erhibition,  Pkiladelpkiaf 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1875. 

J^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet>like,  Splendid 
J^AMP-PROOF,  NoQ'inflammable, 

I^^EST  for  PublicBuildings,  Prirate  Houee8,&c. 

Bold  bj  all  Fnmiahing  Honaea  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDB. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

**  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE** 

ercatlj  azoela  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth  ;  price  1<.  6d.  per  bottle. 

*‘AGUA  AMABELLA** 

Bratoree  the  Hnman  Hair  to  Ita  priatine  hoe,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  8«.  per  bottle. 

•‘TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,** 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Bold  by  all  ChemUta  and  Perfumeia. 


LADIES’ 

BELTS, 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS, 

Ac., 

MADE  TO  ANY 
MEASURE. 


ESTABLISHED  1806. 

SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 

.Inrentora  and  Patentees  of  the 

BELF-ADJU6TINO  TRUSS, 

To  hie  Uce  Majesty  William  IV.,  and  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Army  and  Navy. 

1302  STHA-ISTID,  UOITI^ODT- 
N.B. — A  Female  Attendant  on  Ladies. 

Price  List,  with  Directions  for  Measuremont,  post  free. 


FOR  AW  THE  USES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

NAS  TWENH  YEARS’  WORLO-NIDE  REPUTATION, 

AND  IS  UNEQUALLED 

FOR  UNIFORMLY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 
JOHNSTON’S  (THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

CORN  FLOUR 


‘*IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.” 

Lancet. 


IS  THE  BEST. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PE  RR 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the 
PubUo,  LEA  6t  PERRINS  have 
adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signature,  thus 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  W0R0B8TERSHIRB  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  writhout  which  none  is  genuine. 

%3F  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  &  BLACK* 
WELL,  London ;  and  Export  OUmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  It  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

OKUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  wrltb  the  mete 
tranq;>oeition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUQH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
imporUnoe  that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BT7FF- 
CODOURBD  WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  can  be  placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-llt  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED, 

JL.1T  »X' AT.Tn 

BY  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

With  EDITORIAL  INTRODUCTION  and  ILLUSTRATIONS.  Quarto,  price  25. 

GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 

Price  10s.  6d.,  crown  8vo.,  760  pp.,  cloth ;  postage  Orf. 

B  E  OST  T  ^  nvc  I  IT  3DISB.^BXjX 

(VISCOUNT  BEACONSFIELD). 

A  BIOGRAPHY.  WITH  APPENDIX  AND  INDEX. 

XVom  the  ATHON^SjUM,  April  21. 

**  The  aDonymous  Biography  of  Lord  Beacons  field,  of  which  the  first  volama  has  been  lately  published  by  Mr.  Becton,  is  as  interesting  a  volume  as  has  appeared 
for  many  years,  and  leaves  us  no  room  for  doubt  that,  when  the  book  bas  been  completed,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  politicians  and  historians.  The  writer 
has  a  strong  animus  against  the  subject  of  his  book,  but  the  utility  of  the  facts  and  of  the  documents  which  he  has  collected  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  opinions  of 
the  writer,  and  we  never  met  with  any  book  which  displayed  a  greater  amount  of  research  into  a  subject,  and  care  for  accuracy.  Even  those  who  most  strongly 
disapprove  of  the  anthor’s  views  will  find  his  book  instructive  and  amusing.” 

S.  O.  BEIETON,  39  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


COMPLEflON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  OF 
AUGUSTE  COMTE’S  SYSTEM  OF  POSITIVE  POLITY. 

On  Friday,  the  18th  instant,  in  8vo.  price  21s. 

pOMTE’S  SYNTHESIS  of  the  FUTURE  of  MANKIND, 

yy  translated  by  R.  Conorevb,  M.D.  together  with  Comtr’s  Early  Essays, 
translated  by  H.  D.  Hutton,  B.A.  Being  the  Fourth  and  Last  Volume  of  the 
English  Translation  of  Comte's  System  of  Positive  Polity. 

London,  LONGMANS  ti  CO. 


COMPLETION  OF  SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  14f.  cloth, 

OUPERNATURAL  RELIGION ;  an  Inquiry  into  the 

K_/  Reality  of  Divine  Revelation.  Volume  the  Third,  completing  the  Work. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


MY  LIFE,  from  1815  to  1849.  By  Charles 

Loptub,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  Author 
of  ”  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land.”  2  vols.,  21«. 

“The  praise  which  the  ‘  AthensBum  ’  gave  to  the  first  portion  of  Major  Loftui’s 
work  may  be  fairly  awardel  to  the  seemd.  These  reminiscences  are  pleasantly 
told.  There  is  a  cheeriness  about  thorn  which  communicates  Its^  to  the 
reader.” — Athenoeum. 


Vols.  I,  &  II.  Si.\th  Edition,  price  24s. 
_  London,  LONGMANS  k.  CO. 


DAME  EUROPA’S-  REMONSTRANCE  AND 
HER  ULTIMATUM. 

lUustratod  Wrapper.  Eighth  Edition.  Price  Sixpence. 

The  Booksellers  of  London,  last  week,  subscribed  for  a  larger  number  of  this 
important  Pamphl'^t  (nearly  12,000)  than  it  is  supposed  was  ever  before  done  for 
one  by  an  nnnamed  though  not  unknown  Author. 

KERBT  k  ENDEAN,  190  Oxford  Street,  London  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  ELEMENTARY  BOOK  ON  PHYSICS  BY 
PROFESSOR  EVERETT. 

Just  published,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  ICmo.,  cloth,  3«.  M. 

ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OP  PHYSICS. 

By  J.  D.  EVERETT,  D.C.L.,  P.R.8.E., 

Professor  of  Natural  Pbiloaophy  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast ;  Translator  and 
Editor  of  “  Descbanel’s  Natural  Philosophy,”  4ic. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  the  same  Anthor, 

TAESCHANEL’S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY:  an  Ele- 

JL/  mentary  TrMtise.  Illustrated  by  760  Wood  Engravings  and  Thim 
Coloored  Plato,  and  accompanied  by  a  Series  of  Problems,  medium  8vo., 
cloth,  18<. 

Also,  separately,  in  Four  Parts,  limp  cloth,  4s.  6<i.  eaeh. 

Part  I.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  and  PNEUMATICS. 

II  HE  4T 

,”  lU.  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 

„  IV.  SOUND  and  LIGHT. 

“  Systematically  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  admirably  illustrated,  it  forms 
n  model  work  for  a  clasj  in  experimental  physics.” — Salurdap  Revu'te. 

London  :  BLACKIE  k  SON,  Paternoster  Buildings. 


1877.  Demy  8vo.,  4j.  6d. ;  free  by  post,  6s. 

TITALKER  and  WEBSTER  COMBINED  in  a  DIC- 

Y  Y  TIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  wherein  the  Definitions  of 
WimsTEK  and  the  Pronunciation  of  Walkkr  are  united  and  brought  into 
conformity  to  the  usage  of  the  present  time.  All  the  new  words  are  introduced, 
and  many  synonymons  terms  are  carefully  discriminated,  by  John  Ldnoj^uir, 
A.M.,  LL.D. 


ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  ByJ.  W. 

Boddam-Whrtham,  Author  of  “  Pearls  of  the  Pacific,”  ko.  8vo.,  with 
Illustrations,  [May  18. 


SECOND  SERIES  of  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE 

KNOWN.  By  Lord  William  Lbxxox.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  30«. 

“  This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox’s  reminiscences  is  fully  as  enter* 
toining  as  the  preceding  one." — /\tU  MaU  GaztiU. 

MY  YEAR  in  an  INDIAN  FORT.  By  Mrs. 

GCTHUIB,  Author  of  “  Through  Russia.”  2  vols.,  with  Ulusirations,  31<» 


London  :  WILLIAM  TBOG  k  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


1877.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  8d. 

KHYTHMICAL  (THE)  INDEX.  Bj  Dr.  John 

LOXOMUllt. 

“  An  Index  to  all  the  perfect  Rhymes  of  a  deficient  orthography,  and  allow* 
able  Rhymes  of  a  deficient  sound  thronghout  the  language ;  with  authorities  for 
the  usage  of  them  from  our  best  Poets.” 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  k  Co.,  Pancras  Lane,  CJheapsIde. 


1877.  Crown  8vo.,  sewed  ;  free  by  post  for  Is. 

INDEX  RERUM.  By  the  Rev,  John  Todd,  Author  of 

of  “  The  Student's  Manual,”  Ac. 


London  :  WILLIAM  TEQG  k  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cbeapaide. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MRS.  ARTHUR.  By  Mrs.  OuniAXT,  Aiitlior 

of  “  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  kc.  8  vols. 

WINNIE’S  HISTORY.  By  M.  C.  M.  Snirsox, 

“  A  charming  story,  full  of  grace  and  tenderness."— J/ff|/air. 

BRIDGET.  By  M.  Betiiam-Edwards,  Author 

of  “  Kitty,”  tc.  3  vols. 

“  ‘Bridget  ’  cannot  but  interest  and  charm  the  reader."— ranify  Fair. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 

By  W.  Hkpwortii  Dixox.  8  vols. 

“  Mr.  Dixon’s  novel  has  decided  merits.”— Timss. 

ATT,  for  HERSELF.  By  Shirley  Smith. 

“A  decidedly  clever  story,  well  worth  reading.”— Momiag  /Vi/. 

The  BURTHEN  of  REUBEN.  By  Mrs.  Ran- 

DOLFB,  Author  of  “  Gentianella.”  6*0.  8  vols,  [dust  rradi^ 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  Is.  6d. ;  postage,  6iL 

A  BOOK  on  BUILDING,  CIVIL  &  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

By  Sir  Edmund  Bbckett,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  F.R.A.S.,  Author  of 
“  Clocks  and  Watches,  and  Bells,”  Ac. 

“A  book  which  is  always  amusing  and  nearly  always  instructive.  Sir  E. 
Bookett  will  be  read  for  the  raoiness  of  Ids  style.  We  are  able  very  cordially  to- 
recommend  all  persons  to  read  it  for  tbomselvos,” — Tithes, 

“  We  commend  the  book  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  are 
Interested  in  the  bnilding  art.” — Builder. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  k  CO.,  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 
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THE  OHSVELEY  HOVELS. 

On  Monday  will  be  publiahed,  with  Two  Ulutirationi,  Part  L  of 

A  MODERN  MINISTER. 

To  bs  completei  in  Thirteen  Monthly  Parta,  price  1«.  each,  being 
the  initial  work  of  a  Series  entitled  the  Chktblkt  Notkls. 


.  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  It  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Sold  bp  all  BooknlUri  and  at  Railuap  BookitalU. 


NEW’  LIFE  OF  TITIAN. 


With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  3  rols.,  8to.,  43i. 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  TITIAN.  With 

some  aooonnt  of  his  Family,  chiefly  from  new  and  unpublished  Records. 
By  J.  A.  CnowE  and  O.  B.  CAVAVCAtii^Luu 

•*  Messrs.  Orowe  and  Oavaloasslle’s  labours  aiqiear  in  two  liandsome  volnmes, 
full  of  the  rich' st  and  most  reliable  material  ably  handled  and  disposed.  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Titian  are  here,  and  we  read  the  rolumes  and  pat  them 
among  the  most  neoesiry  of  our  works  of  reference  in  the  history  of  Art.'* 

Fraser’s  Mapatins. 

**  No  snoh  gap  has  existed  in  the  history  of  art  os  that  which  is  filled  by  the 
present  Tolnmes.  Ererything  on  the  subject  is  now  superseded.  We  cannot 
make  an  abstraet  of  nine  hundred  pages ;  sulllce  it  to  repeat  that  the  book  is  by 
for  the  most  important  contribution  made  in  our  time  to  the  history  of  art." 

Athenaeum. 
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'  NEW  WOBK  BY  MR.  DARWIN. 


Nearly  ready,  with  Woodents,  crown  8vo. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

- » - 

MR.  E.  A.  FREEMAN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  OTTOMAN  POWER  in  EUROPE:  its 

Nature,  lie  Growth,  and  its  Decline.  With  Three  Coloured  Haps. 
Crown  8to.,  Is,  6d.  (DMs  dap. 

This  day,  8to.,  with  300  Illustrations,  31s. 

PERU :  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in 

the  Land  of  the  Inoas.  By  E.  G.  Squikb,  MJL.,  F.SJL,  late  U.S.  Com* 
mitsloner  to  Pern. 

*•  This  highly  Interasting  book  will  be  fonnd  well  worth  perusal,  containing 
as  it  dm  the  impressions  of  a  coltared  observer,  who  evidently  knew  how  to 
make  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  Mr.  Sqnier  writes  in  a  lively  style  through¬ 
out,  and  yet  manages  to  convey  a  great  deid  of  solid  information  about  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present  of  Pern.  The  nnmeroos  lllnstrations  with  which  the 
work  is  embellished  deserve  a  word  of  praise  for  their  fidelity." — OMe. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE :  a  Monograph.  By 

T.  W*MT88  Reid.  With  lllnstrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  [This  dap. 

.  » 

THIRD  EDITION,  now  ready. 

LOG-LETTERS  from  the  “  CHALLENGER.”- 

By  Lord  Gkoboe  Campbell.  8vo.,  with  Map,  13s.  bd. 

"  In  Lord  George’s  lively  pages  the  reader  is  carried  pleasantly  along,  as 
thongh  over  halcyon  sea*,  past  almost  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
He  will  enjoy  landing  at  the  various  ports,  as  the  energetic  sub-lientenant  mast 
have  done ;  he  will  lose  nis  heart,  in  true  sailor  fashion,  to  one  dusky  beauty 
after  another,  and  he  will,  we  can  answer  for  it,  turn  the  last  page  of  the 
volume  with  regret  that  he  is  parting  from  the  cheeriest  and  pleasantest  of 
fellow  travellers.” — Times. 

SECOND  EDITION,  now  ready. 

Mi-3.  OLIPH ANT’S  “The  MAKERS  of 

FLORENCE : "  Dante,  Giotto,  Savonarola,  and  their  City.  Royal  8ro., 
with  numerous  lllnstrstioiis  by  P.  H.  Delamottb,  and  Portrait  of 
Savonarola,  engraved  by  Jeexs,  cloth  elegant,  31«. 

"  We  arc  grateful  to  Mrs.  Oliphant  for  her  eloquent  and  heautifnl  sketches  of 
Dante,  Fra  Angelioo,  and  Savonarola.  They  are  picturesque,  full  of  life  arid 
rich  in  detail,  and  they  are  charmingly  illnstratcd  by  the  art  of  the  engraver." 

Spi-ctator, 


The  DIFFERENT  FORMS  of  FLOWERS  on 

PLANTS  of  the  SAME  SPECIES.  By  Charles  D.iuwi.h,  M.A.,  7.R.B. 


AN  HOMERIC  DICTIONARY.  By  Dr.  G. 

Autrniiibth.  Translated,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  by  R.  P.  Keep, 
Pb.D.  With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.,  6s.  [This  dap. 


Also  lately  published. 

The  EFFECTS  of  CROSS  and  SKLF-FERTILI- 

ZATIOX  lu  U>e  VEUETAUC.E  KINODOM.  Cmwii  Svo.,  tli. 

The  VARIOUS  CONTRIVANCES  by  which 

ORCHIDS  .n  FERTILISED  b,  INSECTS.  Bcoinil  E  IIUoii.  Woodcut.. 
Crowu  8vo.,  its. 


INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS.  W'oodciits.  Crown 

8vo.,  14/. 


The  MOVEMENTS  and  HABITS  of  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vj.,6i. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


WORKS  BY  MRS.  SOMERVILLE. 


With  Portrait  and  Woodcuts,  post  8vo.,  $>/. 

The  CONNEXION  of  the  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

By  Mart  Somerville.  Tenth  Edition,  revise*!.  By  Au.\.ukij.a  B. 
Buckley,  Author  of  a  "  Short  History  of  Natural  Sdcnce." 

"  Mrs.  Somenrille't  delightful  volnmc.  The  style  of  this  astonisliing  produc¬ 
tion  is  so  clear  and  unaffected,  and  conveys,  with  so  much  simplicity,  so  great 
n  mass  of  profound  knowledge,  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hauiu  of  every 
youth  the  moment  he  has  mastered  the  general  mdinicnts  of  edacation." 

Quarterlp  Jteciew. 

II. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Mary  Somerville. 

Seventh  Edition,  revised.  With  Portrait.  Post  8vo.,  9/. 

**  We  have  foUowedl  Mrs.  Somerville  through  her  intellectual  journey  over 
the  ^be,  delighted  and  improved  br  her  instmetions,  and  anxious  that  others 
nlioud  dedre  fd)m  them  the  some  pleasure  and  advantage." 

Forth  Amerkan  Itevkw. 

III. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  from  EARLY 

LIFE  to  OLD  AGE.  By  Mart  Somertillf..  With  Selections  from  her 
Correspondence.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.,  12/. 

**  A  charming  book ;  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  remarkable  and  beautiful 
charoct'r.  told,  for  the  most  part.  In  the  tranquil  evening  of  her  well-spent  days, 
by  henMf.  with  short  additions  here  and  there  by  her  dungliter,  to  complete  the 
iianotive."— A  fA/itcrsm. 


A  DIGEST  of  the  CRIMINAL  LAW  (CRIMES 

and  PUNISHMENTS).  By  Sir  James  Stkphk.n,  K.C.S.I.,  Q.C.  8vo^, 
price  16/.  [This  dap. 

A  HISTORY  of  CAVALRY  from  the  Esirliest 

Times;  with  Lessons  for  the  Fntu'e.  By  Lieut.-CoI.  George  T.  Denison, 
Commanding  the  Govemor-Goneral’s  Body  Gnanl,  Canada.  With  Maps 
and  Plans.  8vo.,  18/.  [  Yerf  week, 

NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Two  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  Is.  M.  each. 

VoL.  I.  EARLY  POEMS,  NARRATIVE  POEMS,  and  SONNETS. 

VoL.  II.  LYRIC,  DRAMATIC,  and  ELEGIAC  POEMS.  [Next  week. 

S.  CLEMENT  of  HOME:  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  the  newly-discovered  portions  of  the  Two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  and  a  Translation  of  the 
whole.  By  J.  B.  Liqutpoot,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s.  8vo.,  8/.  M. 

[  This  dap. 

ECHOES  from  HOREB,  and  other  POEMS. 

By  Eohund  Peel,  Author  of  "Judos  MaccaUeus,"  8ic.  Crown  8vo., 
price  Si.  M.  [  This  dap. 

MACMILLAN’S  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS. 

NEW  VOLUMES  NEXT  WEEK. 

MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Black. 
ROSE  TURQDAND.  By  Ellice  Hopkins. 


A  NILE  NOVEL.  By  George  Fleming. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  31/.  Second  Edition.  [Now  readp, 

"  There  is  something  fresh  and  pleasant  to  an  English  reader  in  a  good 
American  novel.  It  is  a  positive  treat  to  the  jaded  devourer  of  modern  BngHsh 
prose  fiction  when  he  lights  upon  a  healthy,  nnhackoeyed  stmry,  snch  as  Mr. 
Fleming  has  given  us.  Independent  of  the  t^e  itself,  which,  tho^h  simple.  Is 
highly  interesting,  the  book  is  full  of  admirable  descriptions  of  Nile  scenery,  and 
of  information,  always  pleasantly  and  never  pedontiofUly  given,  about  Egyptian 
history  and  antiquities." — Standard. 

IN  CHANGE  UNCHANGED.  By  Llnd.v 

ViLLARi.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  21/. 

"  A  very  pretty  and  clever  story,  and  deserves  the  success  which  it  can  hsrdly 
foil  to  obtain." — Morning  Post. 
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